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Circulation 200,000 Copies. 

HarpPeR’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more reading matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. 





&@™” Persons desiring to renew their Subscriptions to 
Harper's Parroproars will much oblige the Publishers 
by sending tn their Names as early as convenient BE- 
FORE THE EXPIRATION OF THEIR PRESENT SuBSORIP- 
tions. This will obviate the delay attendant upon re- 
entering names and mailing back Numbers. 

For Terms, etc., see Advertisement on page 1063. 

ew The magnijicent Eight-page SUPPLEMENT sent 
out oratuitously with this Number of Hanprr’s WEEKLY 
is vich in picterial and literary attractions. A fine 
sketch by Be.tew— 


** Photographing the School— 


with a forcible article by Dr. Evaznz Lawrence, en- 
titled 

** Gorman Free Schools and the Popes,” 
will interest every friend of free popular education. 
Mr. Nast contributes one of his most telling Cartoons, 
The * Vixtaas or Menoo;” a spirited Poem by Pavt H. 
Hayne; the continuation of Levrn’s admirable Novel, 
“Lory Kiteonprn ;” two excellent comic illustrations 
bu Nasr, and other attractive features, make up a Sup- 
plement of unrivaled interest, 








“THE COALITION, AY, THE 
COALITION!” 


HE political situation in the country is 
silently changing, and it deserves the 
most careful attention. Earlier in the year 
the Democratic party hoped by the natural 
reaction consequent upon the formal restora- 
tion of the Union, by denunciations of the 
alarming centralization of the government, 
and suggestions, like those in the St. Louis 
Republican, that the Republicans would sus- 
tain General GranT in the most despotic 
measures, and by the most incessant and 
malicious personal attacks upon the Presi- 
dent, to carry the election of 1872. The 
Democratic party hoped, also, that the elec- 
tions of this year, which, as the third year 
of an administration, is always its weakest, 
would show a serious decline in the Repub- 
lican party ; that it would be clear that none 
of the late rebel States could be carried for 
the administration, and that the vote of New 
York would certainly decide the election. To 
make sure of what this hope foretold, the 
Northern Democratic leaders proposed that 
the claws of the party should be sheathed in 
a soft fur of phrases, and they devised the 
New Departure. 

But as the year ends it becomes plain 
that the Democratic party has no probable 
chance of suecess; that all its plans have 
failed, and that all its hopes are frustrated. 
The elections have shown increasing strength 
for the Republicans. The Southern States 
can not be considered united in opposition. 
The appalling Tammany frauds, committed 
by the absolute dictators of the Democratic 
party in New York, and by the fruits of 
which they had hoped to secure that State, 
have aroused the wrath of the whole coun- 
try; while the New Departure has resulted 
in a mere party schism, being as scornfully 
and sincerely rejected by the Bourbon ele- 
ment, which is the logical and controlling 
foree of the party, as it is evasively and 
apologetically sustained by those who pro- 
fess to accept it. The Democratic argu- 
ment against centralization and consolida- 
tion has failed before two considerations 
which satisfy the country—the virtual an- 
archy which unquestionably prevails in 
mmany parts of the Southern States, and 
the trusted personal character of the Pres- 
ident. The Democratic promise of greater 
purity and economy of administration dis- 
appears in the yawning gulf of the Tam- 
many disclosures, while the success of the 
party would be, in the popular judgment, 
aad truly, the victory of the Ku-Klux, the 
actual triumph of the spirit of the rebellion. 

The year ends, therefore, with the convic- 
tion that the Democratic party as now organ- 
ized can not elect a President, and, should 
it be defeated, must necessarily suffer an or- 
ganic change. To save itself, the party must 
undertake a new combination, and appeal to 
the country upon entirely new grounds. This 
is its present policy, and it should be distinct- 
ly understeod. The country being really di- 
vided between the two parties, and the Demo- 
cratic party not being of itself strong enough 
to carry the election, in what way can it 
unite with Republicans enough to turn the 
scale? This is the question. There are, as 
is known, various groups of Republicans who 
are strenuously opposed to the renomination 
of the President. But the elections seem to 
place the renomination beyond question. 
These grouyis will, therefore, be restless and 





dissatisfied. Can they be approached? Mr. 


SumNER and his friends, Mr. ScuurRz and his 
friends, the Ohio group, and all those who 
look with doubt upon certain tendencies 
of Republican legislation, and who, as the 
Democrats suppose, despair of specific re- 
forms under President Grant—can these be 
combined into a common opposition ? 

The Democratic chiefs hope so, and they 
look to Missouri for the dawn. General 
Bair, who was for summary measures with 
the Southern Legislatures in 1868, has made 
a speech at Montgomery, which is “a feeler.” 
He asks why the Democratic party should 
not “accept” a candidate who is sound upon 
certain points which his Republican col- 
league, Mr. ScuuRz, has declared to be vital 
and paramount. Simultaneously with his 
speech the St. Louis Republican, the Demo- 
cratic paper of the State, says that “ with a 
liberal and patriotic Republican made Presi- 
dent,” and a majority of “liberals and Demo- 
crats” in Congress, although the result would 
not be “a full Democratic triumph,” yet it 
would be an “inestimable improvement on 
the present order of things.” Mr. MonTGOM- 
ERY BLaiR loudly cries “ Amen.” The New 
York World also—always a leader of the new 
Democratic fashions — quotes a platform 
which Mr. Scuurz laid down at Louisville, 
asking how it differs essentially from the 
latest Democratic declarations, and another 
paper, quoting Mr. GRoESsBECK, of Cincin- 
nati, asks how his views differ from those 
of Mr. Scuurz. Meanwhile it is proposed 
in other quarters, also, that the Democratic 
party refrain from a nomination, with the 
understanding that the liberal Republicans 
will suggest a candidate and a platform 
upon which all the opponents of the renom- 
inated President can unite. 

Here are the materials of a powerful coa- 
lition, if there were the organizing mind. 
That, however, as the experience of the last 
few years shows, is not to be found in the 
Democratic party. On the other side, Mr. 
Scuurz is more interested in the principles 
than in the organization of a coalition, Mr. 
SuMNER would hesitate to leave the great 
body of his old friends, and the Ohio gentle- 
men have made no sign of their willingness to 
secede into the Democratic ranks under the 
name of a new party. Meanwhile time press- 
es. Whatever is done, if it would be as effect- 
ive as possible, must be done this winter. 
The only organization at hand is the Demo- 
cratic, and its action would not be ratified by 
the Republican element of a new movement. 
Yet we see no indication of any other organ- 
ization arising, and the difficulties of a coali- 
tion are evidently many and depressing. Its 
possibility, however, and its elements are 
well worthy consideration. 

Let us suppose the discontent of certain 
Republicans to be well founded. Let us 
suppose that they reasonably chide the Re- 
publican party for lagging in reforms which 
are imperative, and in relying upon achieve- 
ments already accomplished. Let us assume 
that these Republicans-—as we have no rea- 
son to doubt—sincerely wish that the rights 
of every citizen should be protected, that law 
and order should be maintained, that an effi- 
cient system of education should be estab- 
lished, that the civil service system should 
be radically reformed, that a profound faith 
in free institutions and a constitutional gov- 
ernment should be encouraged—the simple 
question for them and for all of us who wish 
the same great and beneficent results is, 
what is the promise of all this in a coalition 
such as is suggested? Would such a com- 
bination secure it all more surely than the 
Republican party ? 

The question is answered by looking at 
the elements of the proposed coalition in 
detail. The first element is the Democratic 
party, its traditions, its purposes, its spirit, 
its leaders, and its rank and file. It is 
grouped in two divisions—the Southern, or 
Bourbon Democracy, and its Northern, or 
New Departure. It includes Toomss, Str- 
PHENS, and their followers, with their party 
opponents, and TWEED, Tammany, and the 
anti-Tammany Democrats. It embraces 
substantially all who were rebels and have 
acquiesced, and all who were rebels and 
who at heart still are so; all the Copper- 
heads of ’63 and ’64, and all who were in 
favor of the war and opposed to carrying it 
on. It inclndes the class who hate the 
government, who hold to paramount alle- 
giance to the State, who hunt and harass 
the colored race, who compose the Ku-Klux, 
who perpetuate anarchy, who are indifferent 
to education, who pander to priestcraft and 
the ignorance of the resident foreign immi- 
grants, and who are strongest in the centres 
of the worst population. This is one ele- 
ment of a possible coalition; and the other 
is the Republicans who think their party 
too slow in great reforms, or inclined to 
dangerous centralization. 

Yet the first element would certainly be 
nineteen-twentieths of a new party springing 
from a coalition. Is it with such allies that 
any reasonable man believes that the battle 
of respect for equal rights, of larger liberty, 
of increasing intelligence, and of American 





civilization ia to be won? Does any one 
suppose that in such a combination the one- 
twentieth in numbers would control? As- 
sume that it began with an ex-Republican as 
its candidate. That would be merely the 
price paid by the Democratic party for aid 
in recovering power. The coalition would 
be the organized Democratic party which 
we know and have known, plus certain dis- 
contented Republicans. For the elections 
show that the movement in the Republican 
ranks would be the desertion of a company, 
not the disintegration of an army. On the 
other hand, the Democrats would join with- 
out a straggler. Non tali auzilio! Not so 
is the fight of Republican progress to be 
fought. 

If that is to be advanced by a new coali- 
tion, it must be a combination which would 
draw only the best men from the Democracy, 
and leave the party organization intact. It 
must be acoalition like that between the Free- 
soil Democrats and the conscience Whigs. It 
must be a coalition against the tendencies 
and repulsive to the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party. Would a combination sug- 
gested by DouGLas and accepted by TooMBs, 
and involving the aid of the whole Democrat- 
ic party, have been productive of any other 
liberty and peace in this country than the 
peace of death? Will a coalition now, which 
General BLAIR suggests in Montgomery, in 
which the Bourbons acquiesce, and which 
contemplates the united action of the whole 
Democratic party, give us peace, security, 
and progress? To ask the question is to 
answer it. And no one sees it more plainly 
than Mr. Scuurz. He knows that the Dem- 
ocratic party, as such, can not be trusted. 
He says so frankly. But the Democratic 
managers do not wish a new party. They 
wish disaffected Republicans to come to 
them. They hope that fine words will serve 
their turn. They would like to pull out the 
chestnuts with Republican paws. The sim- 
ple question of the coalition, therefore, is, 
shall the Republicans who wish for surer se- 
curities of liberty and progress than they 
think their party offers help the Democrats 
to obtain control of the government ? 





UNTO THE BREACH! 


THE contest in New York is that of the 
whole country. It involves a great deal 
more than the punishment of individual 
swindlers, and the recovery of more or less 
money. The question is whether free insti- 
tutions can rescue themselves from corrup- 
tion without a struggle of force. And, if it 
be possible, if the utmost power of corrup- 
tion can be baffled peacefully and legally, it 
will be the noblest vindication of the popu- 
lar system in history. The quality of our 
government was never fairly tried in one 
way until the Rebellion; it is now tried in 
another by the contest in New York. The 
swindlers who have mastered the city are 
skillful and shrewd. They have counted 
upon ignorance as their great ally. Their 
theory has been that the poorest and most 
numerous class pay no taxes, and have no 
friendship for those who are rich enough to 
pay them. The swindlers have propitiated 
this class by flattering them as especially 
the people, and by ostentatiously giving 
money. Last year TWEED was said to have 
given fifty thousand dollars for charitable 
purposes. Just now he has advanced twen- 
ty thousand to pay the small-pipe men in 
the Croton works. The swindlers say to the 
workmen, whose money they have stolen, 
that all laborers were regularly paid until 
the “reform” began, and thus, like all dem- 
agogues in every age, they surround their 
crimes with the sympathy of the ignorant, 
and rely in the last extremity upon their 
power to array one class against another. 

That such a position is strong is undeni- 
able. But it threatens the essential condi- 
tions of free popular government. It sub- 
stitutes fraud for the will of the people. It 
depends upon ignorance and passion. It 
corodes the very foundations of our system. 
Therefore the contest with it, like that with 
slavery, is more important than party issues 
alone. Party, now as then, is concerned 
only as it relates to the struggle. As in the 
rebellion, the question is not of the adminis- 
tration of government, but of its existence. 
There is no government in the city and State 
of New York, if the swindlers succeed, but 
the will of a gang of thieves. No personal 
right, no property, nothing isssecure under 
such a mastery. The amendments to the 
code which the Ring sought secretly to pro- 
cure last spring, and which, discovered by 
chance, were baffled by the indignant de- 
mand upon the Governor not to sign the 
bill—a demand with which he complied— 
was an effort to silence the press which ex- 
posed the Tammany designs upon liberty 
and property. The Mayor’s conduct at the 
time of the Orange procession was the sur- 
render uf the fundamental right of peaceful 
assembly and free speech to the menace of 
an ignorant and passionate mob. And whils 


the Tammany Ring was crushing the righ’s 
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The Ring will exhaust every effort — 
and stuff and count falsely. Its seizure and 


destruction of the box, should 

seem to declare against Tieenings on 
pend wholly upon what it believes’ te he” 
chance of success. It would no more ait 
tate at a riot than at a theft. And the” 
test, although its most acrimonious hoes 
in the city, really extends through the st 9 
Even should the Ring carry the city, it om 
be defeated in the State. Let the peat 
rally, therefore, as they did ten years = 
when Sumter fell. Let it be understood 
that Tights and principles as precious are 
now in danger. Let us elect a Legislature 
which will repeal the Tammany charter, 
and replace it with one which is not framed 
by thieves to make stealing easy. It ig the 
cause of all men who believe that honesty 
is the only security of good governmen: 
And those men are the majority. Forward, 
then, and God speed the right! 








FREE SPEECH AND MOBS. 


THE telegraph reports “ mobbing a minis- 
ter” at Scranton, in Pennsylvania, and a Ro. 
publican paper speaks of the event as of 
fool rewarded according to his folly, Tho 
facts are these. A. P. Deviiy, a person of 
whom we know nothing whatever, came to 
Scranton and hired a hall in which to declare 
his views of the Roman Catholic Church, It 
was understood that he would speak strong. 
ly against it, and there were such loud threats 
of the mischief that would follow if he did 
that the proprietor of the hall refused to open 
it. DEVLIN then attempted to speak in the 
street, and upon beginning to denounce the 
Roman Catholic Church he was assaulted by 
the mob, which threatened his life, and pur- 
sued him as he attempted to escape under 
the protection of the police, stoning him as 
he went, and, as the report says, dangerous- 
ly wounding him. 

This is becoming a very common occur- 
rence. Within the last two or three years 
speakers offensive to the Roman Catholics 
have been mobbed by them, as if their opin- 
ions were sacred, and not to be criticised but 
at personal peril. Now, as the very first and 
fundamental right of an American citizen is 
free speech, it is quite time that those who 
are of the Roman Catholic persuasion should 
be made to understand it as well as those 
who are not. Mr. DEVLIN’s opinions may be 
very unsound in the judgment of those who 
differ with him, and his remarks very abu- 
sive and untrue. But if he announces that he 
is to state them publicly, and hires a hall for 
that purpose, and states them in any form 
of rhetoric. that he chooses, it is nobody's 
business but his own and that of the owner 
of the hall; and those who do not agree with 
him, or who do not wish to hear him, may 
stay away. There are a great many Trinita- 
rian preachers who constantly declare that 
Unitarianism is no better than infidelity. 
But that does not justify Unitarians in break- 
ing Trinitarian heads. And the Roman Cath- 
olic Church asserts that it is the only trv 
Church, and that Protestants are heretics. 
But Protestants may not, for that reason, tor 
ture them with thumb-screws, nor burn thet! 
at the stake, nor in any manner distur) their 
meetings. And if any body wishes to say 
public that the Pope of Rome is no more 1 
fallible than other people, he has a perfect 
right to say so in any way that he chooses; 
and if any body tries by force to silence him, 
the government exists to protect him. 

To say that a man who is mobbed even fe 
the most violent expression of opinion 's 4 
fool punished according to his folly, is © 
surrender the citadel of American hg 
For who is to judge? In all political = 
religious meetings of every kind we hav on 
heard the most foolish sentiments uttere’ : 
phrases of the most fiery extravagance. 
in defending such expressions the re 
ment defends the essential condition baad 
man progress, which is free speech. a rot 
there is a ators om to 
i . But the - 
peta speech whatever is the — 
of despotism, to be resisted and overt 
at all hazards. 
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UNION IS STRENGTH. 


Tammany Ring had been able to 
political movements of the reform 
-h a manner as to insure a Tam- 
h, it would have divided the 
This is the most familiar and 
obvious policy of an enemy. Divide and 

ite in detail. That is the Tammany or- 
andl the day; and at this moment it seems 
Joubtful whether the reform party compre- 
hends the situation. It is, however, very 
simple and very evident. Tammany unites 
npon certain candidates. Its line is un- 
broken. Its forces are perfectly in hand. 
There is no doubt in any mind (so-called) 
of any Tammany voter how he shall vote. 
The plain duty of the reform party, Repub- 
licans, Democrats, and every division with- 
in those parties, is to unite upon certain 
candidates, and oppose an equally unbroken 
front totheememy, = 

Now perfect magnanimity is not always to 
be expected in politics. If Tammany is to 
be defeated, it must be by an alliance of 
honest Republicans and honest Democrats. 
Neither could win alone. This fact was con- 
ceded by the reform Democracy in nomina- 
ting the Republican General Sige for Reg- 
ister, and this should be satisfactory. Ex- 
actly to balance unknown quantities was 
impossible ; and we hope the effort will not 
be made. If there are two honest candidates 
for the Legislature of different parties in any 
district, the more glory to him, Republican 
or Democrat, who withdraws in favor of the 
other. In the effort to adjust the claims of 
each side precisely the battle may be lost. 
Tammany asks nothing better in every dis- 
trict than two honest party candidates 
against the single agent of the Ring. Let 
the enemy teach those who mean reform. 
We agree that where the Republican element 
is strongest it ought to prevail in the choice 
of a candidate, and that we must not forget 
the election of United States Senator, in 
which the State Senate now to be elected 
will take part. But we are not in the habit 
of counting upon Republican Senators from 
the city, and should there be the double hon- 
est nomination of which we speak in any 
district, let no Republican insist that it be 
divided. This, here and now, is the true 
policy. What may happen we do not know. 
“My advice was good,” said PHOCION, “ al- 
though we were beaten.” 
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LOOK OUT FOR LEAKS! 


Iy the contest with Tammany, which is 
the struggle of honesty with knavery, it 
should not be surprising that some who 
were trusted to be true to the end should 
be bought off. In every war there are 
traitors. The power of“Tammany has been 
# firmly intrenched, it has obtained such 
absolute control of every department of the 
city government, its favor has been deemed 
80 indispensable by every political aspirant 
in the city, that its prestige is enormous, 
aud its overthrow not to be accomplished 
by the most powerful blasts upon innumer- 
able rams’ horns. Nothing but battering- 
Tams can bring it down. The exposure of 
4 rascality which was universally under- 
stood, although the proof had been want- 
lig, eaves untouched the basis of the power 
of the Ring, which is the support of those 
who do not read newspapers, and who be- 
eve only what they wish to believe. The 
better part of the Democratic party in the 
city has always been overborne by this ele- 
ment. The Ring conquered because of its 
dependence upon this class, and the whole 
party machinery was in its hands. 

' — there are a great many persons who 
eheve that in a struggle between honest 
_ and knaves the knaves will always 
_ And as the knaves know this disposi- 
on of mind, they profit by it, and at the 
— time offer the bribe which brings the 
ag to the side -which he believes will 
lide fe screover, the tendency of political 
Lol may aed ca 
in nes y an¢ onor are not binding 
aie 8; a0 that a man sells himself as 
ne meant cee of meat is sold in the mar- 
Dot dishes : nig ne that, somehow, he is 
leads him tn oe gain, the same tendency 
and he is a zeal Ap oe ae oe 
fed the en pos reformer until he is of- 
heart, and ther as which he has set his 
able at the m” de ecomes rich and despic- 
trath in saees ~~ This is a familiar 
sting into Dr. ieeamaae con 8g pens 
triot, NSOS efinition of a pa- 
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before; but the fair face has been torn off 
dishonesty. That is all. The honest side 
is all the stronger when its false allies have 
withdrawn. TWEED’s good-natured con- 
tempt for principle, which he supposes to be 
cant and affectation, is, of course, strength- 
ened by such defection; but, on the other 
hand, they rouse the public to a truer per- 
ception of the threatening situation, and 
confirm the resolution that. it shall be 
changed. It shows, also, that in such moye- 
ments nothing really counts but character. 
Knaves will not overthrow knavery. If, 
therefore, we can not have men of character 
as representatives of a reform movement, 
the effort will be futile. To say that we 
must not look too curiously at motives is to 
say that we must not look too curiously at 
a vessel in which we propose to embark. 
Those who are careless whether they go to 
the bottom or not may act upon that prin- 
ciple; but sensible men will inspect the 
vessel. 

Besides, defections in one point are not a 
breach of the whole line. In the contest 
with Tammany there are two points to gain. 
They are the legal conviction of the Ring, 
and its political defeat. Neither of these is 
seriously affected by the bribery of certain 
men. And even if the legal conviction be 
impossible, the political defeat is a more rad- 
ical remedy of the evil. But a political de- 
feat of the Ring is not merely the election 
of a Republican Legislature; it is the elec- 
tion of an honest Legislature. There are 
venal Republicans, as we have all learned to 
our cost. There are Republican candidates 
already nominated for the Senate and for 
the Assembly whom the Ring would very 
gladly see elected. The duty of every hon- 
est man is to vote in such a manner that the 
honest candidate for the Legislature shall 
be elected. If both are honest, each honest 
voter will vote for his party candidate ; if 
not, he will vote against him. 








LEGISLATIVE PURITY. 
By THURLOW WEED. 


WHAT WAS DONE TO PRESERVE THE PURITY 
OF LEGISLATION IN 1826, 

In 1826, Jasper Warp, a Senator from the 
county of Westchester, was charged with hav- 
ing been bribed to vote for a bank charter. A 
committee of investigation was appointed. At 
the conclusion of the investigation several of 
General Warp’s colleagues, believing that the 
testimony against him did not call for his ex- 
pulsion, avowed their readiness to sustain him ; 
but they at the same time said to General Warp 
that their efforts would be wholly unavailing if 
the chairman of the committee (Stras Wricut) 
should report against him. General Warp, 
therefore, made a strong appeal to Mr. Wricut, 
his personal and political friend. Mr. Wricut, 
after listening attentively to all the accused Sen- 
ator could say, remarked that he had carefully 
examined and weighed the testimony in all its 
aspects and bearings, anxiously hoping to reach 
a conclusion in which his sense of publie duty 
would not conflict with his personal feelings. 
He added that were he sitting as a judge or ju- 
ror in that case, the testimony would be insuffi- 
cient to justify a verdict of guilty ; but that there 
was a wide distinction between legislative and 
judicial proceedings ; and that in his judgment 
the facts and circumstances proven affected the 
character of the accused so unfavorably as to 
require the Senate, in vindication of its dignity 
and purity, to adopt the resolution which he 
should submit on the following morning, unless 
General Warn’s resignation was received before 
that order of business was reached. That reso- 
lution (which was handed to General Warp), 
it is searcely necessary to say, was in favor of his 
expulsion from the Senate. Nor is it necessary 
to add that General Warp’s resignation will be 
found recorded on the journal of the Senato. 


WHAT WAS NOT DONE TO PRESERVE THE 
PURITY OF LEGISLATION IN 1868, 


In 1868, the charges of bribery and corruption 
against ABner C. Mattoon, of Oswego, were so 
rife that a committee of investigation became in- 
dispensable. Mr. Have, of Essex, was its chair- 
man. ‘The testimony, when reported to the Sen- 
ate, proved unequivocally and overwhelmingly 
that the accused was shamelessly and rapacious- 
ly guilty. This, in effect, if not in express lan- 
guage, was admitted by the committee in their 
report; and yet no expulsion was recommended 
by the committee, and no action taken by the 
Senate. The accused Senator, who sold his vote 
as often as he could find a purchaser, was per- 
mitted to occupy his seat in a now dis 
Senate until the expiration of his term! 

The progress of bribery and corruption since 
1868 has been fearfully rapid. During the last 
two years the traffic in votes has been open, shame- 
less, and almost universal. Resolutions calling 
for the appointment of committees of investiga- 
tion have been offered and adopted as deliberate 
strikes against wealthy corporations. The Leg- 
islature since 1868 has been in. the condition of 
@ patient whose stomach is too weak to throw off 
contents which are diseasing and corrupting the 
whole ‘body. Every thing, therefore, depends 
upon the result of the present conflict with fla- 
grant and overshadowing corruption. If honest 
men enongh to expose and punish legislative 
bribery and municipal robbery are chosen to the 
next Legislature, we may look for a salutary re- 
form. Otherwise, the cloud which lowers over 
our plundered city will darken the whole State. 





The only possible chance of success in this city 
depends upon the wisdom and patriotism of Re- 
publicans. If our political friends, in their or- 
ganizations and as individual Republicans, seek- 
ing nothing for themselves, act cordially with 
the tax-payers and reform Democrats, enough 
can be secured to save the city. And while such 
@ course will be magnanimous and creditable, it 
costs really nothing; for there is not a Repub- 
lican in the whole city, of ordinary intelligence, 
who does not know that, as elections have been 
and are conducted, there is not the ghost of a 
chance for any one Republican, nominated and 
running as a Republican candidate, to be elected. 











PERSONAL. 


Tue return of Mr. Gzorce W. Cups from 
Europe has been made the subject of many 
pleasant paragraphs from gentlemen of the 
press who know and appreciate not merely his 
talent as the manager of a powerful journal, but 
his —. and large-hearted generosity. 
Mr. is one of those exceptional persons 
who is really in a state of unrest unless doing 
something to promote the interests and com- 
fort of those about him, or in helping on some 
scheme of general benevolence. Such men nev- 
er go unappreciated. During his recent visit 
abroad Mr. CurLps was the recipient of especial 
courtesies from those in the very front of the in- 
tellectual and social life of England, particularly 
from Mr. Jonn WALTER, proprietor of the Lon- 
don Times, from the Duke and Duchess of Buck- 
ingham, and from others equally notable in the 
literary, social, and scientific world. Yet the 
heartiest welcome of all was from the editorial 
profession of his own country on his return, 
and from the writers and workers on his jour- 
nal, whose affection and enthusiasm for their 
chief really know no bounds. 

—The Rev. Dr. THompson, who for a quarter 
of a century has been known, and honorably 
known, as pastor of ‘‘the Tabernacle’”’ Presby- 
terian church of this city, and who has won 
fame not more in the pulpit than in authorship, 
and who is known as one of the closest students 
and ripest scholars of the country, has resigned 


his pastoral charge, from physicg! inability, and 
orem hereafter, in retirement, to devote 
imself to the study of Egyptology, for which 
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eg he will soon leave for Germany and 

gypt. A pleasant incident in connection with 
his resignation was the action taken by the 
trustees of the Tabernacle, who presented him, 
from the funds of the church and private sub- 
scriptions, the sum of $52,000—an instance of 
a regard and liberality without a parallel 
n the history of any church in this country, if 
not in the world. 

—The newspaper men of Chicago have exhib- 
ited the proverbial courage and enterprise of 
their order since the t fire. On the Sunday 
morning following the calamity Mr. ALFRED 
CowLzs, publisher of the 7ribune, arrived in the 
city from New York, merry as a lark. When he 
met Mr. Meprm they embraced. ‘“ Jos,’’ said 
Cow es, “how long will it take us to get the 
town back?’ “ From five to seven years will, 
I think, see every thing in order as it was,”’ said 
MepiLL. * We shall have $50,000,000 of insur- 
ance money; our railways centring here have 
invested in our fortunes from 000,000 to 
$400,000,000; nature and geography are with us ; 
we have enough brick left to begin a good deal 
of a city, and we shall have extensions and credit 
unlimited.” This from a man who thinks bis 
firm has lost $800,000! 

—JouN Bricat is at last to go through with 
the ceremonial to which most prominent men 
have now to submit—accept a testimonial. Mr. 
Bricut is one of the very few politicians of 
England for whom the people, not the parti- 
sans, have a solid and enduring respect. He 
has always been consistent, manly, patriotic; 
never ashamed of his business pursuits, and re- 
garding with lofty disdain the pretentious snobs 
of the nobility, who do discredit to their order, 
are obstructers of true progress, and, as a gen- 
eral thing, social nuisances. 

—The Rev. Dr. M‘Cosu, president of Prince- 
ton College, following out the idea so strenuous- 
ly advocated in these columns, has expressed 
the opinion that the competitive system, applied 
to the filling of government offices, would not 
only result in better public servants, but con- 
tribute materially to the cause of higher educa- 
tion in schools and colleges. 

—General W. B. THomas, of Philadelphia, is 
the one supremely fortunate man in the world 
who owns a steam flouring mill capable of grind- 
ing one million five hundred thousand bushels 
oft grain a year, or twelve hundred barrels a day. 

—The Hon. THomas Ewrna, who died in Ohio 
on October 26, at the advanced age of seventy- 
eight, first entered political life in 1830 as United 
States Senator from Ohio, and remained in the 
Senate until 1837. He was a member of President 
HARRISON’s cabinet, as Secretary of the Treasury, 
in 1841. On the accession of President TaYLor, 
in 1849, he took charge of the new Department 
of the Interior; but in 1850 he again entered the 
Senate, and remained until 1851, when he retired 
from active political life. He was a delegate to 
the ‘‘ Peace Congress”’ of 1861, and a delegate to 
the Philadelphia National Union Convention, 
but took no part in its proceedings. 

—Mr. Ropert FaunTLeroy died recently in 
Australia. He is supposed to have been a son 
of Hewry Fauntieroy, a London banker, who 
was executed in London on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, 1824, and was the last man to undergo cap- 
ital punishment in Great Britain for forgery. 
His forgeries exceeded in magnitude any that 
up to that time had been committed in Chris- 
tendom. 

—Mr. Witu1aM M. Evarts, late Attorney- 
General of the United States, has recently vis- 
ited England, where he was the recipient of 
marked courtesies from the bench and bar. A 
London paper says that he likes London so 
well that he is seriously considering the sub- 

of opening a branch law office in that city 
n connection with his New York firm, adding 
London to his field of practice. 

—It has been said that the trouble between 
Secretary Fisn and Minister Catacazy was the 
result of some social misunderstanding, th- 
er with impertinence in reference to some busi- 
ness claim. There is good reason to — 
that the real cause of Mr. CaTacazy’s was 
because of his alleged interference at the time 
the Joint High Commission was considering 





and framing the treaty, when, it is stated, the 
Russian minister inspired and procured the 
publication of articles to operate against the 
treaty. It ig also charged that he betrayed 
state secrets, which were communicated to him 
in an official character, and did all in his power 
to embarrass the efforts for peace between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

_—Mr. JEFFerson Davis has made Baltimore 
his residence. A few evenings since he appear- 
ed on the stage of Harmonia Hall, in company 
with Mr. Reverpy Jounsoy, to listen to Wap 
Hampton’s lecture on the life and character of 
Ropert E. Lez. The lecture was a glowing 
eulogy of the Confederate chief, in which he 
was pronounced superior to NapoLgeon, WEL- 
LINGTON, and all other generals of modern times. 
He asserted that ‘‘Lez never had more than 
45,000 men, and never lost a battle, and the near- 
est he ever came to it was at Gettysburg, which 
was a drawn battle,’’ and much more to the 
same effect, which was received with applause, 

. —General SHERIDAN has greatly endeared him- 
self to the people of Chicago by the courage, 
common-sense, and simplicity of his conduct 
during their late ordeal. He did more to restore 
the public peace, reassure public confidence, 
and drive from the city the horde of thieves and 
scoundrels that flocked to it from the East and 
West than did all other men in authority. He 
positively refused to proclaim martial law, and 
never for a moment placed the military power in 
the city above the civil. He initiated the blow- 
ing up of buildings to check the flames, and in 
many instances carried the powder and set the 
fuse himself. 

_—Mr. Cuaries Norpnorr appears in the 
North American Review, just issued, as the author 
of an article making suggestions for reform in the 
a of this city. He thinks this might 

e accomplished by a charter giving us a mayor 
elected by the people for a short term, appoint- 
ing all subordinates, including controller, but 
for his own term of office onlytand being di- 
rectly responsible for their good conduct; a one- 
house Legislature of at least a hundred mem- 
bers, who should pass only general laws, and 
have no administrative or executive functions, 
but who should hold the purse-strings; and a 
life judiciary. 

—Professor AGAssiz professes to be clearly of 
the opinion that Maine was the first formed 
land of the New World, that there the solid 
land first appeared, and there the “ Laurentian 
Hills’’ stood above the waters, and first showed 
to the world a rising continent. 

—Among all the touching incidents connect- 
ed with the calamity at Chicago, not one ex- 
ceeds in sadness that which was related by the 
Rey. Dr. THompson, who was in attendance 
upon the General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church at Baltimore. On the morning after the 
fire Dr. THOMPSON arose and asked the Conven- 
tion to excuse his further presence at its ses- 
sions. Duty called him to Chicago. Not only 
his own church and parsonage in that city, but the 
residences of every member of his parish had been 
consumed the fire. History affords no other 
instance of a church and every member of it 
having been rendered houseless and homeless 
in a single night. 

—Mr. BasBaGE, the eminent mathematician, 
recently deceased in London at the age of sev- 
enty-nine, was the author of “‘ Logarithmic Ta- 
bles from 1 to 108,000," and other acientific 
works, nearly all of which were composed and 
published before he was forty years of age. 

—One of those very aged men who connect 
the past with the present—Mr, Jamms M‘Cose— 
has just died in Cincinnati, at the age of eighty- 
three. He came to the place where Cincinnati 
now stands, with his father, from Scotland in 
17%. That city of 275,000 inhabitants has grown 
up under his very eye. He was the contempo- 
rary of the St. CLarrs, the Burners, the Hak- 
RISONS, and the LoxGworTHs. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





Tux cutting out of the schooner Horton from a Nova 
Scotian port is regarded at the Dominion capital as a 
mere violation of the customs regulations. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has declined to issue new pa- 

rs to the schooner until he has received full particu- 
ars of the transaction. The London 7%mes suggests 
an impartial commission to settle any international 
question arising out of the affair. 

The Committee of Judges of the United States and 
State courts in Chicago is preparing a bill to perpet- 
uate titles. The business prospects in that city are 
looking more and more favorable, and the treasurer re- 
aga receipts of money for the sufferers amounting to 


1,486,986. 

President Grant has appointed Thursday, November 
80, as a day of national thanksgiving. 

Governor Hoffman has issued a proclamation ap- 
vving the 23d day of November as a day of thanks- 


ving. 

Twenty-five hundred women of Utah have petition- 
ed the President in favor of polygamy. The petition- 
ers urge the removal of the federal offcials in Utah, 
whom they accuse of being “ intent on the destruction 
of our honest, happy, industrious, and rosperous peo~ 
ple,” or, at least, the stopping of the “disgraceful 
court proceedings.” 

General Robert Anderson, of Fort Sumter fame, died 
at Nice, France, on the 26th of October. His remains 
will be brought home by the Guerriere, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 





Tue reorganization of the Russian army just order- 
ed by the Czar, by the creation of a “ landwehr” after 
the ssian system, virtually brings every man into 
the military ranks, making the war footing of the 
army 1,600,000 men and 51,000 officera, exclusive of 
sixty-six regiments of Cossacks, and a reserve of 
three-quarters of a million in peace. 

The ex-Emperor Napoleon has declared that the re- 
ports from France of a Bonapartist conspiracy and in- 
tended descent on the coast are without foundation. 
Claiming to be the legitimate sovereign of , he 
deprecates violence for the restoration of his dynasty, 
and thinks the French le should settle the gov- 
ae sy by a plebiscite. 

Sir erick L. Murchison, =~ | me ee gpg Presi- 


The Pope has agreed to accept the appoint- 
ed by the King ot luals, Gat’ will not comeciolagn 
Dallinger or any of his advocates, 
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POOR MISS FINCH. 


A Domestic Story. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “The Woman in White,” “No Name,” 
“The Moonstone,” “ Man and Wite,” etc, 


WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 
HE CROSSES THE RUBICON. 





I was still in doubt whether to enter the room 
or to wait outside until she left Browndown to 
return to the rectory, when Lucilla’s keen sense 
of hearing decided the question which I had been 
unable to settle for myself. The door of the 
room opened, and Oscar advanced into the hall. 

“Lucilla insisted that she heard somebody 
outside,” he said. ‘* Who could have guessed 
it was you? Why did you wait in the hall? 
Come in! come in !” 

He held open the door for me, and I went 
in, Oscar announced me to Lacilla. ‘‘ It was 
Madame Pratolungo you heard,” he said, She 
took no notice either of him or of me. A heap 
of flowers from Oscar's garden lay in her lap. 
With the help of her clever fingers she was sort- 
ing them to make a nosegay as quickly and as 
tastefully as if she had possessed the sense of 
sight. In all my experience of that charming 
‘ace it had never looked so hard as it looked 
tow. Nobody would have recognized her like- 
ess to the Madonna of Raphael's picture. Of- 
fended—mortally offended with me—I saw it at 
4 glance, : 
> Thope you will forgive my intrusion, Lucilla, 
when you know my motive,” I said, ‘*I have 
followed you here to make my excuses.” 

“Oh, don’t think of making excuses!” she 
: _ giving three-fourths of her attention to 
H€ Howers, and one-fourth tome, “It’s a pity 
on took the trouble of coming here. I quite 
me what you said in the garden. Con- 
UY aes object I had in view at Browndown, 
me =, possibly expect you to accompany 

Then te? quite true!” 

Pla. my eng Not that I am a patient 
Very far fees af possess a meek disposition. 
reap 1 it, 1 regret to say! Nevertheless, 

“pt my temper—so far,” 
airder t %° *pologize for what I said in the 
Cecil’ esumed. ‘‘T spoke thoughtlessly, 

It is impossible that I could intenti 
ay offend you.” _— 
: a dee. have spoken to one of the 

e of her attention became ab- 


sorbed in th ‘ : ° ; 
eee 1¢ breathless interest of making her 


ve I offended 2” 
telf to the flowers, 

e, if | was,” 
of my existence 


re} 


- “You had rf . 

express your opinion.” che wate eee right to 
pinion, ’ : ~a 

CC my excuses if T epee ne ety: 

She tossec 


nait kept my 
It), for Oscar’c 
looked . e $s sake than for her sake. He 
xions + ‘stressed, poor fellow—so painfully 
hoy, -” *Merfere, without exactly knowing 
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‘* My dear Lucilla!” he began. ‘‘ Surely you 
might answer Madame Pratolungo—” 

She petulantly interrupted him with another 
toss of the head—a little higher than the last. 

‘*T don’t attempt to answer Madame Prato- 
lungo! I prefer admitting that Madame Prato- 
lungo may have been quite right. I dare say I 
am ready to fall in love with the first man who 
comes my way. I dare if F had met your 
brother before I met you I should have fallen 
in love with him, Quite likely!” 

**Quite likely—as you say,” answered poor 
Oscar, humbly. ‘“ I am sure I think it very 
lucky for me that you didn’t meet Nugent first.” 

She threw her lapful of flowers away from her 
on the table at which she was sitting. She be- 
came perfectly furious with him for taking my 
side. I permitted myself (the poor child could 
not see it, remember) the harmless indulgence 
of a smile. 

‘*You agree with Madame Pratolungo,” she 
said to him, viciously. ‘‘ Madame Pratolungo 
thinks your brother a much more agreeable man 
than you.” 

Humble Oscar shook his head in melancholy 
acknowledgment of this self-evident fact. ‘‘ There 
can be no two opinions about that,” he said, re- 
signedly. 

She stamped her foot on the carpet, and raised 
quite a little cloud of dust. My lungs are oc- 
casionally delicate. I permitted myself another 
harmless indulgence — indulgence in a slight 
cough. She heard the second indulgence, and 
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suddenly controlled herself the instant it reached 
her ears. I am afraid she took my cough as my 
commentary on what was going on. 

**Come here, Oscar,” she said, with a com- 
plete change of tone and manner, ‘‘ Come and 
sit down by me.” 

Oscar obeyed. 

‘* Put your arm round my waist.” 

Oscar looked at me. Having the use of his 
sight, he was sensible of the absurd side of the 
demonstration required of him—in the presence 
of a third person. She, poor soul, strong in her 
blind insensibility to all shafts of ridicule shot 
from the eye, cared nothing for the presence of 
a third person. She repeated her commands, in 
a tone which said, sharply, ‘‘ Embrace me—I 
am not to be trifled with !” 

Oscar timidly put his arm round her waist— 
with an appealing look at me. She issued an- 
other command instantly. 

** Say you love me.” 

Oscar hesitated. 

**Say you love me!” 

Oscar whispered it. 

** Out loud !” 

Endurance has its limits. I began to lose my 
temper. She could not have been more superb- 
ly indifferent to my presence if there had been a 
cat in the room instead of a lady. 

‘¢ Permit me to inform you,” I said, “ that I 
have not (as you appear to suppose) left the 
room.” 


She took no notice. She went on with her 
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commands, rising irrepressibly from one amatory 
climax to another. 

‘*Give me a kiss!” 

Unhappy Oscar — sacrificed between us— 
blushed. Stop! Don’t revel prematurely in the 
greatest enjoyment a reader has—namely, catch- 
ing a writer out ina mistake. I have not for- 
gotten that his disfigured complexion would pre- 
vent his blush from showing on the surface. I 
beg to say I saw it under the surface—saw it in 
his expression. I repeat, he blushed. 

I felt it necessary to assert myself for the sec- 
ond time. 

‘**T have only one object in remaining in the 
room, Miss Finch. 1 merely wish to know 
whether you refuse to accept my excuses.” 

** Oscar, give me a kiss !” 

He still hesitated. She threw her arm round 
his neck. My duty to myself was plain—my 
duty was to go. 

‘* Good afternoon, Mr. Dubourg,” I said, and 
turned to the door. She heard me cross the 
room, and called to me to stop. I paused. There 
was a glass on the wall opposite to me, On the 
authority of the glass, I beg to mention that I 
paused inmy most becoming manner. Grace tem- 
pered with dignity ; dignity tempered with grace, 

** Madame Pratolungo!” 

** Miss Finch ?” 

‘*'This is the man who is not half so agreeable 
as his brother. Look!” 

She tightened her hold round his neck, and gave 
him—ostentatiously gave him—the kiss which 
he was ashamed to giveher. I advanced, in con- 
temptuous silence, to the door. My attitude ex- 
pressed disgust accompanied by sorrow ; sorrow 
accompanied by disgust. 

‘* Madame Pratolungo!” 

I made no answer. 

“* This is the man whom I should never have 
loved if I had happened to meet his brothe? first. 
Look!” 

She put both arms round his neck, and gave 
him a showerof kissesall in one. ‘The door had 
been imperfectly closed when I had entered the 
room. It was ajar. I pulled it open—walked 
out ihto the hall—and found myself face to face 
with Nugent Dubourg, standing by the table, 
with his letter from Liverpool in his hand! He 
must have certainly heard Lucilla cast my own 
words back in my teeth—if he had heard no more. 

I stopped short; looking at him in silent sur- 
prise. He smiled, and held ont the open letter 
to me, Before we could speak we heard the 
door of the room closed, Oscar had followed 
me out (shutting the door behind him) to apolo- 
gize for Lucilla’s behavior to me. He ax- 
plained what had happened to his brother. Nu- 
gent nodded, and tapped bis. open letter smartly. 
‘*Leave me to manage it, .I shall give you 
something better to do tham quarreling among 
ourselves. You will hear what it is directly. 
n the mean time, I have got a message for our 
friend at the inn. Gootheridge is on his way 
here to speak to me about altering the stable. 
Run and tell-him I have other business. on 
hand, and I can’t keep v4 appointment to-day. 
Stop! Give him this at the same time, and ask 
him to leave it at the rectory.” 

He took one of his visiting cards out of the 
ease, wrote a few lines on it in pencil, and hand- 
ed it to his brother. Oscar (always ready to go 
on errands for Nugent) hurried out to meet the 
landlord. Nugent turned to me. 

** The German is in England,” he said. ‘‘ Now 
I may open my lips.” 

** At once!” I exclaimed. 

“Atonce. I have put off my own, business 
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(as you heard) in favor of this. My friend will 
be in London to-morrow. I mean to get my 
authority to consult him to-day, and to start to- 
morrow for town, Prepare yourself to meet one 
of the strangest characters you ever set eyes on! 
You saw me write on my card, It was a mes- 
sage to Mr. Finch, asking him to join us imme- 
diately (on important family business) at Brown- 
down. As Lucilla’s father, he has a voice in the 
matter. When Oscar comes back, and when 
the rector joins us, our domestic privy council 
will be complete.” 

He spoke with his customary spirit ; he moved 
with his customary briskness: he had become 
quite himself again since I had seen him last. 

‘*T am stagnating in this place,” he went on, 
seeing that I noticed the change in him. ‘It 
puts me in spirits again, having something to do. 
I am not like Oscar; I must have action to stir 
my blood—action to keep me from fretting 
over my anxieties. How do you think I found 
the witness to my brother’s innocence at the Tri- 
al? In that way.. I said to myself, ‘ I shall go 
mad if I don’t do something.’ I did something 
—aud saved Oscar. I am going to do something 
again. Mark my words! Now I am stirring 
in it, Lucilla will recover her sight.” 


‘‘This is a serious matter,” I said. ‘*‘ Pray 
give it serious consideration.” 
‘* Consideration ?” he repeated. ‘‘I hate the 


word, I always decide on the instant. IfI am 
wrong in my view of Lucilla’s case, consideration 
is of no earthly use, If I am right, every day's 
delay is a day of sight lost to the blind. I'll 
wait for Oscar and Mr. Finch; and then I'll 
open the business. Why are we talking in the 
hall? Come in!” 

He led the way to the sitting-room. I had 
a new interest now in going back. Still Lucil- 
la’s behavior hung on my mind. Suppose she 
treated me with renewed coldness and keener 
contempt? I remained standing at the table in 
the hall. Nugent looked back at me over his 
shoulder. 

‘* Nonsense!” he said. **I'll set things right. 
It’s beneath a woman like you to take notice of 
what a girl says ina pet. Come in!” 

I doubt if I should have yielded to please any 
other living man. But, there is no denying it, 
some people have a magnetic attracting power 
over others. Nugent had that power over me. 
Against my own will—for I was really hurt and 
offended by her usage of me—I went back with 
him into the room. 

Lucilla was still sitting in the place which she 
had occupied when I withdrew. On hearing the 
door open, and a man’s footsteps entering, she, 
of course, assumed that the man was Oscar. She 
had penetrated his object in leaving her to follow 
me out, and it had not improved her temper. 

‘Oh!’ she said. ‘* You have come back at 
last? I thought you had offered yourself as 
Madame Pratolungo’s escort to the rectory.” 
She stopped, with a sudden frown. Her quick 
ears had detected my return intothe room. ‘*Os- 
car!” she exclaimed, ‘‘what does this mean? 
Madame Pratolungo and I have nothing more 
to say to each other. What has she come back 
for? Why don’t you answer? This is infa- 
mous! I shall leave the room!” 

The utterance of that final threat was followed 
so rapidly by its execution that before Nugent 
(standing between her and the door) could get 
out of her way she came in violent contact with 
him. ‘She instantly caught him by the arm, and 
shook him angrily. ‘* What does your silence 
mean? Is it at Madame Pratolungo’s instiga- 
tion that yon are insulting me?” 

I had just opened my lips to make one more 
attempt at reconciliation, by saying some pacify- 
ing words to her, when she planted that last sting 
inme. French flesh and blood (whatever English 
flesh and blood might have done) could bear no 
more, [I silently turned my back on her, in a 
rage. 

At the same moment Nugent’s eyes brightened 
as if a new idea had struck him. He gave me 
one significant look—and answered her in his 
brother’s character. Whether he was possessed 
at the moment by some demon of mischief, or 
whether he had the idea of trying to make Oscar's 
peace for him before Oscar returned, is more than 
Ican say. I ought to have stopped it, I know. 
Bat my temper was in a flame. I was as spite- 
ful as a cat and as fierce as a bear. I said to 
myself (in your English idiom), She wants tak- 
ing down a peg; quite right, Mr. Nugent; do 
it. Shocking! shameful! no words are bad 
enough for me: give it me well. Ah, Heaven! 
what is a human being in arage? On my sacred 
word of honor, nothing but a human beast! The 
next time it happens to You, look at yourself in 
the glass, and you will find your soul gone out 
of you at your face, and nothing left but an ani- 
mal—and a bad, a villainous bad animal too! 

** You ask what my silence means ?” said Nu- 
gent. 

He had only to model his articulation on his 
brother’s slower manner of speaking, as distin- 
guished from his own, to be his brother himself. 
In saying those few first words he did it so dex- 
trously that I could have sworn—if I had not 
seen him standing before me—Oscar was in the 
room, 

‘“* Yes,” she said, ‘“‘ I ask that.” 

**T am silent,” he answered, ‘‘ because I am 
waiting. 

“* What are you waiting for?” 

‘* To hear you make your apologies to Madame 
Pratolungo.” 

She started back a step. Submissive Oscar 
was taking a peremptory tone with her for the 
first time in his life. Submissive Oscar, instead 


of giving her time to speak, sternly went on. 

**Madame Pratolango has made her excuses 
to you. You onght to receive them ; you ought 
to reciprocate them. It is distressing to see you 
and hear you. You are behaving ungratefully to 
your best friend.” 
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She raised her face, she raised her hands, in 
blank amazement: she looked as if she distrust- 
ed her own ears. 

** Oscar!” she exclaimed. 

‘* Here I am,” said Oscar, opening the door at 
the same —_— ligh ia 

She turned like lightning toward the 
from which he had spoken. She pd yw 
deception which Nugent had practiced on her 
with a cry of indignation that rang through the 

m 


room. 

Oscar ran to her in alarm. She thrust him back 
violently. 

** A trick!” she cried. ‘* A mean, vile, cow- 
ardly trick played upon my blindness! Oscar! 
your brother has been imitating you ; your broth- 
er has been speaking to mein your voice. And 
that woman who calls herself my friend—that 
woman stood by and heard him, and never told 
me. She encouraged it; she enjoyed it. The 
wretches! Take me away from them. They are 
eapable of any deceit. She always hated you, 
dear, from the first—she took up with your broth- 
er the moment he came here. When you mar- 
ry me, it mustn’t be at Dimchurch ; it must be in 
some place they don’t know of. There is a con- 
spiracy between them against you and against 
me. Beware of them! beware of them! She 
said I should have fallen in love with your broth- 
er if I had met him first. There is a deeper 
meaning in that, my love, than you can see. It 
means that they will part us if they can. Ha! 
I hear somebody moving! Has he changed 
places with you? Is it you whom I am speaking 
to now? Oh, my blindness! my blindness! O 
God! of all your creatures the most helpless, the 
most oe some is the creature who can’t see.” 

I never heard any thing in all my life so piti- 
able and so dreadful as the frantic suspicion and 
misery which tore their way out from her in 
those words. She cut me to the heart. I had 
spoken rashly—I had behaved badly ; but had I 
deserved ‘his? No! no! no! I had not de- 
served it. I threw myself into a chair and burst 
out crying. ms tears scalded me; my sobs 
choked me. If I had had poison in my hand, I 
would have drunk it, I was so furious and so 
wretched; so hurt in my honor, so wounded at 
my heart. 

The only voice that answered her was Nu- 
gent’s. Reckless what the consequences might 
be—speaking in his own proper person from the 
opposite end of the room—he asked the all-im- 
portant question which no human being had ever 
put to her yet. 

** Are you sure, Lucilla, that you are blind for 
life ?” 

A dead silence followed the utterance of those 
words. 

I brushed away the tears from my eyes, and 
looked up. 

Oscar had been—as I supposed—holding her 
in his arms, silently soothing her, when his 
brother spoke. At the moment when I saw her 
she had just detached herself from him. She 
advanced a step toward the part of the room 
in which Nugent stood, and stopped, with her 
face turned toward him. Every faculty in her 
seemed to be suspended by the silent passage 
into her mind of the new idea that he had called 
up. ‘Through childhood, girlhood, womanhood, 
never once, waking or dreaming, had the pros- 
pect of restoration to sight presented itself wishin 
her range of contemplation until now. Nota 
trace was left in her countenance of the indigna- 
tion which Nugent had roused in her hardly 
more than a moment since. Not a sign appeared 
indicating a return of the nervous suffering 
which the sense of his preserrce had inflicted on 
her earlier in the day. ‘The one emotion in pos- 
session of her was astonishment—astonishment 
that had struck her dumb; astonishment that had 
waited, helplessly and mechanically, to hear more. 

I observed Oscar next. His eyes were fixed 
on Lucilla—absorbed in watching her. He spoke 
to Nugent without looking at him; animated, 
as it seemed, by a vague fear for Lucilla, which 
was slowly developing into a vague fear for him- 
self. 

** Mind what you are doing!” he said. ** Look 
at her, Nugent—look at her!” 

Nugent approached his brother circuitously, 
so as to place Oscar between Lucilla and himself, 

** Have I offended you?” he asked. 

Oscar looked at him in surprise. ‘‘ Offended 
with you,” he answered, ‘‘ after what you have 
forgiven and what you have suffered for my 
sake ?” 

‘* Still,” persisted the other, “there is some- 
thing wrong.” 

**T am startled, Nugent.” 

**Startled—by what ?” 

Pig the question you have just put to Lu- 
cilla.” ; 

** You will understand me, and she will under- 
stand me, directly.” 

While those words were passing between the 
brothers, my attention remained fixed on Lucilla. 
Her head had turned slowly toward the new po- 
sition which Nugent occupied when he spoke to 
Oscar. With this exception, no other movement 
had escaped her. No sense of what the two men 
were saying to each other seemed to have enter- 
ed her mind. ‘To all appearance, she had heard 
nothing since Nugent had started the first doubt 
in her whether she was blind for life. * 

‘* Speak to her,” I said. ‘* For God's sake, 
don’t keep her in suspense now /” 

Nugent spoke. 

“ You have had reason to be offended with me, 
Lucilla. Let me, if I can, give you reason to be 
grateful to me before I have done. When I was 
in New York I became acquainted with a Ger- 
man surgeon who had made a reputation and a 
fortune in America by his skill in treating dis- 
eases of the eye. He had been especially successful 
in curing cases of blindness given up as hopeless 


by other surgeons. I mentioned case to 
him. He could say nothing positively (as a mat- 











faintest chance still left of restoring r si 

his is, I firmly believe, the one ul thes een 
do it. He is now in England, Say the word, 
and I will bring him to Dimchurch. 

She slowly lifted her hands to her head, and 
held it as if she was holding her reason in its 
place. Her color changed from pale to red— 
from red to pale once more, She drew a long, 
deep, heavy breath, and di her hands again, 
recovering from the shock. ‘The change that fol- 
lowed held us all three breathless, It was beau- 
tiful to see her. It was awful to see her. A 
mute ecstasy of hope transfigured her face; a 
heavenly smile played serenely on her lips, She 
was among us, and yet from us. In the 
still light of evening, shining in on her from the 
window, she stood absorbed in her own rapture 
—the silent creature of another sphere! There 
was @ moment when she overcame me with ad- 
miration, and another moment when she over- 
came me with fear. Both the men felt it. Both 
signed to me to to her first. 

I advanced a few steps. I tried to consider 
with myself what I should say. It was useless. 
I could neither think nor speak. I could only 
look at her. I could only say, nervously, 

* Lucilla!” 

She came back to the world—she came back 
to us—with a little start, and a faint flush of col- 
or in her cheeks. She turned herself toward the 

from which I had spoken, and whispered, 

**Come!” 

In a moment my arms were round her. Her 
head sank on my bosom. We were reconciled 
without a word. We were friends again, sisters 
again, in an instant. 

** Have I been fainting? have I been sleep- 
ing?” she said to me, in faint, bewildered tones. 
“Am I just awake? Is this Browndown ?” 
She suddenly lifted her head. ‘‘ Nugent! are 
you there ?” 

“ Yes. ” 

She gently withdrew herself from me, and ap- 
proached Nugent. 

**Did you speak to me just now? Was it 
you who put the doubt into my mind whether I 
am really doomed to be blind for life? Surely I 
have not fancied it? Surely you said the man 
was coming, and the time coming?” Her voice 
suddenly rose. ‘‘The man who may cure me! 
the time when I may see!” 

‘*T said it, Lucilla. I meant it, Lucilla!” 

**Oscar! Oscar!! Oscar!!!” 

I stepped forward to lead her tohim. Nugent 
touched me, and pointed to Oscar, as I took her 
hand. He was standing before the glass, with 
an expression of despair which I see again while 
I write these lines—he was standing close to the 
glass, looking in silence at the hideous reflection 
of his face. In sheer pity, I hesitated to take 
her tohim. She stepped forward, and, stretch- 
ing out her hand, touched his shoulder. The 
reflection of her charming face appeared above 
his face in the glass. She bent gayly over, with 
both hands on him, and said, ‘The time is 
coming, my darling, when I may see You !” 

With a cry of joy, she drew his face up to her 
and kissed him on the forehead. His head fell 
on his breast when she released it: he covered 
his face with his hands, and stifled, for the mo- 
ment, all outward expression of the pang that 
wrung him. I drew her rapidly away, before 
her quick sensibilities had time to warn her that 
something was wrong. Even as it was, she re- 
sisted me. Even as it was, she asked, suspi- 
ciously, ‘‘ Why do you take me away from him ?” 

What excuse could I make? I was at my 
wit’s end. 

She repeated the question. For once For- 
tune favored us. A timely knock at the door 
stopped her just as she was trying to release her- 
self from me. ‘‘Somebody coming in,” I said. 
The servant entered as I spoke with a letter 
from the rectory. 





CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 
PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 


Ou, the welcome interruption! After the agi- 
tation that we had suffered we all stood equally in 
need of some such relief as this. It was abso- 
lutely a luxury to fall back again into the com- 
monplace daily routine of life. I asked to whom 
the letter was addressed. Nugent answered, 
“The letter is addressed to me; and the writer 
is Mr. Finch.” 

Having read the letter, he turned to Lucilla. 

**T sent a message to your father, asking him 
to join us here,” he said. ‘‘ Mr. Finch writes 
back to say that his duties keep him at home, 
and to suggest that the rectory is the fitter place 
for the discussion of family matters. Have you 
any objection to return to the house? And do 
mind going on first with Madame Prato- 

ungo ?” 

Lucilla’s quick suspicion was instantly aroused. 

** Why not with Oscar?” she asked. a 
\ “Your father’s note suggests to me,” replied 
Nugent, ‘‘ that he is a little hurt at the short no- 
tice I gave him of our discussion here. I thought 
—if you and Madame Pratolungo went on first 
= ou might make our peace with the rec- 
tor, assure him that we meant no disrespect, 
before Oscar and I appeared. Don’t you think 
secant gg would make it easier for us, if you 


Having contrived in this dextrous way to sep- 
arate Oscar and Lucilla, and to gain time for 
composing and fortifying his brother before they 
met again, Nugent opened the door for us to go 
ont. Lucilla and I left the twins together in the 
modest little room which had witnessed a scene 





alik ate 
like memorable to all of us for its inte 


Half an hi 
ome our later we were all assembled at the 


cepting one smal] 
from Teen was a de- 
. 2 ao t may be truly 

scribed as resolving itself into the te _ 
Oration by Mr. Finch. Subject, the acseni 


(having mat 

portance on hand) I take the eg “sal 
the reverend gentleman's speech by tite a 
of the reverend gentleman's stature. se 
figure, the rector shall be here, for the first ti . 
in his life, short in language too, —— 

Reverend Finch rose and said—he objects 
to every thing. To receiving a messa, _ 
card instead of a proper note. To wrod : 
ed to present himself at Browndown at a 
ment’s notice. To being the last person inform. 
ed (instead of the first) of Mr. Nugent Duboury’s 
exaggerated and absurd view of the case of his 
afflicted child. To the German surgeon, as be. 
ing certainly a foreigner and a stranger and 

ibly a quack. ‘To the slur implied on Brit. 
ish Surgery by bringing the foreigner to Dim 
charch. ‘To the expense involved in the same 
proceeding. Finally, to the whole scope and ob- 
ject of Mr. Nugent Dubourg’s proposal, which 
had for its origin rebellion against the decrees 
of an all-wise Providence, and for its result the 
disturbance of his daughter's mind—“ under My 
influence, Sir, a mind in a state of Christian res- 
ignation: under Your influence, a mind in a 
state of infidel revolt.” With those concluding 
remarks, the reverend gentleman sat down—and 
paused for a reply. 

A remarkable result followed, which might be 
profitably permitted to take place in some other 
Parliaments. Nobody replied. 

Mr. Nugent Dubourg rose—no! sat—and said 
he declined to take any part in the proceedings, 
He was quite ready to wait until the end justi- 
fied the means which he proposed to employ. 
For the rest, his conscience was at ease; and he 
was entirely at Miss Finch’s service. (Mem- 
orandum in parenthesis: Mr. Finch might not 
have got off so easily as this but for one circum- 
stance. I have already mentioned it as part of 
the strange constraint which Lucilla innocently 
imposed on Nugent that her father could al- 
ways talk him down in her presence. She was 
present on this occasion. And Reverend Finch 
reaped the benefit. ) 

Mr. Oscar Dubourg, sitting hidden from no- 
tice behind his brother, followed his brother's ex- 
ample. The decision in the matter under dis- 
cussion rested with Miss Finch alone. He had 
no opinion of his own to offer on it. 

Miss Finch herself, appealed to next : Had but 
one reply to give. If her whole fortune was in- 
volved in testing her chance of recovering her 
sight, she would cheerfully sacrifice her whole 
fortune to that one object. With all possible 
respect for her father, she ventured to think that 
neither he nor any one possessing the sense of 
vision could quite enter into her feelings as the 
circumstances then were. She entreated Mr. 
Nugent Dubourg not to lose one unnecessary 
moment in bringing che German surgeon to Dim- 
church. 

Mrs. Finch, called upon next. Spoke after 
some little delay, caused by the loss of her pock- 
et handkerchief. Would not presume to differ in 
opinion with her husband, whom she had never 
yet known to be otherwise than perfectly right 
about every thing. But, if the German surgeon 
did come, and if Mr. Finch saw no objection to 
it, she would much like to consult him (gratis, 
if possible) on the subject of ‘babys eres. 
Mrs, Finch was proceeding to explain that there 
was happily nothing the matter, that she could 
see, with the infant's eyes at that particular mo- 
ment, and that she merely wished to take a skilled 
medical opinion, in the event of something hap- 
pening on some future occasion, when she or 
called to order by Mr. Finch. The reveren? 
gentleman, at the same time, appealed to — 
Pratolungo to close the debate by giving 
expression to her own opinion. ; 

Madame Pratolungo, speaking in conclusion, 
remarked : 

i onsulting the German 

That the question of c a ~ sailen from 
Miss Finch) to be a question which me — 
ssion of feelin 
That she pro- 
the consulta- 
tion at the results which might follow 't. —_ 
contemplating these possible results, she hel 
very strong 4 of her 
to give frank expression Shee at 
That, in her opinion, the proposed investigation 
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Miss Finch’s sight involved consequenc 
serious to be trusted to the decision of = -- 
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nent English ocalist —— of Miss Finch’s 
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jnority—Noes. 
a the score of expense), Mr. Finch. 
No (because Mr. F. says No), Mrs. Finch. 
Resolution carried by a majority of two. De- 
hate adjourned to a day to be hereafter decided 


on. 


By the first train the next morning Nugent 
Dubourg started for London. 

At luncheon, the same day, a telegram arrived 
reporting his proceedings in the following terms : 

«| have seen my friend. He is at our service. 
He is also quite willing to consult with any En- 
glish oculist whom we may choose. I am just 
off to find the man. Expect a second telegram 
jater in the day.” ; 

The second telegram reached us in the even- 
ing, and ran thus : 

‘: Byery thing is settled. The German ocu- 
list and the English oculist leave London with 
me by the twelve-forty train to-morrow after- 

n. 
ag reading this telegram to Lucilla I sent it 
to Oscar at Browndown. Judge for yourself 
how he slept, and how we slept, that night! 








PRISONERS OF NATURE. 


THE more & fact varies from the ordinary laws 
of nature, the more it merits the attention of the 
philosopher and amateur. W hen once suflicient- 
ly confirmed, however contrary it may be to pre- 
yailing opinions, it is entitled to a place in the 
ranks of knowledge. ‘The most obstinate skep- 
ticism can not destroy its certainty, and ean only 
afford a proof of the presumption which leads us 
to deny whatever we are incompetent to explain. 
The following phenomena are of this kind. They 
are such as have occurred in the course of read- 
ing, and have been collected in the hope that 
some one, whose studies may have been directed 
to such objects, will enlarge the list. The more 
they are multiplied, the greater light will proba- 
bly be thrown upon them, and it will perhaps one 
day be a matter of surprise that we have been so 
long ignorant of their cause. ‘These phenomena 
are instances of living animals being found in- 
closed in solid bodies. - 

The first case on record occurred in 1683,when 
M. Blondel reported to the Academy that at Tou- 
Jon oysters fit to eat were frequently found in- 
closed in pieces of stone. ‘Two years later M. 
De Cassini mentions a similar fact, on the au- 
thority of M. Duraffe, embassador at the Porte, 
who assured him that stones were frequently 
found there in which were inclosed little ani- 
mals called dactyles. Some workmen ina quar- 
ry at Boursire, in Gotha, having detached a 
large piece of stone from the mass, found, on 
breaking it, a live toad. They were desirous of 
separating the part that bore the shape of the 
animal, but it crumbled into sand. The toad 
was of a dark gray, its back @ little speckled ; 
the color of its belly was brighter. Its eyes, 
small and round, emitted fire from beneath a 
tender membrane which covered them; they 
were of the color of pale gold. When touched 
on the head with a stick it closed its eyes, as if 
asleep, and gradually opened them again when 
the stick was taken away. It was incapable of 
any other motion. The aperture of the mouth 
was closed by means of a yellowish membrane. 
Upon pressing it on the back, it discharged some 
clear water and died. Under the membrane 
which covered the mouth were found, both in the 
upper and lower jaw, two sharp teeth, which 
were stained with a little blood. How long it 
had been inclosed in this stone, is a question that 
can not be solved. 

_ In 1764 some workmen employed in a quarry 
in Lorraine informed M. Grignon that they had 
found a toad in a mass of stone forty-five feet 
below the surface of the earth. This eminent 
naturalist went immediately to the spot, but 
could not perceive, as he assures us in his 
treatise on the fabrication of iron, any vestige 
of the prison of this animal. A small cavity 
was visible in the stone, but it bore no impres- 
sion of the body of the toad. ‘The creature 
that was shown him was of moderate size, of a 
gray color, and seemed to be in its 

state. The men informed M. Grignon that 
this was the sixth that had been found in these 
mines within the space of thirty years. M. 
Grignon considered the cireamstance as worthy 
of more particular attention, and promised a 
reward to any person who should find him an- 
other instance of a toad so inclosed in a stone 
that it had no means of getting out. Six years 
atter a toad was brought to him inclosed in two 
hollow shells of stone, in which it was said to 
wave bese found ; _but on examining it closely, 
= Grignon perceived that the cavity bore the 

Pression of a shell-fish, and consequently con- 
cluded it to be apocryphal. 

In the trank of an elm, about the size of a 
man's body, three or four feet above the root, 
and exactly in the centre, was found, in 1719, 
& live toad, of a moderate size, but rather thin, 
- Cccupying but a very small space. As 
_ as the wood was cut it came out, and 

ipped away very alertly. No tree could be 
— sound, and no place could be discovered 

Tough which it was possible for the animal to 
Wy spears This led the recorder of the 
cldena en that the spawn from which it 
dem La, must, by some unaccountable acci- 
aaa have been in the tree from the very first 
in thet Of its vegetation. ‘The toad had lived 
e ue tree without air, and, what is still more 
the wood on nee on the substance of 
tree hed rag ad grown in proportion as the 

ey apd instance may be cited, which is re- 
ican . letter dated 1780, and written from 

tighborhood of St. Mascent. The writer 





States that, a few da ~ 
Oak-tree of a tolerable mary Someone io. 


converted into a beam that was wanted for a 
building which he was then constructing. Hav- 
ing separated the head from the trunk, three 
men were employed in squaring it to the proper 
size. About four inches were to be cut away on 
each side. The writer was present during the 
transaction. Great was his astonishment when 
he saw them throw aside their tools, start back 
from the tree, and fix their eyes on the same 
point with a kind of amazement and terror. He 
instantly approached, and looked at the part of 
the tree which had fixed their attention. His 
surprise equaled theirs on seeing a toad, about 
the size of a hen's egg, incrusted in a manner in 
the tree at the distance of four inches from the 
centre, and fifteen from the root. It was cut 
and mangled by the axe, but still moved. He 
drew it with difficulty from its abode, or rather 
prison, which it filled so completely that it seem- 
ed to have been compressed. He placed it on 
the grass; it we old, thin, languishing, de- 
crepit. He afterward examined the tree with 
the greatest care, to discover how it had glided 
in; but the tree was perfectly whole and sound. 

These facts, but particularly the paper of M. 

Guettard, induced M. Herissan to make experi- 
ments calculated to ascertain their certainty. In 
February, 1771, he inclosed three live toads in 
as many cases of plaster, and shut them up in a 
dea} box, which he also covered with a thick 
coating of plaster. In April, 1774, having re- 
moved the plaster, he opened the box and found 
the cases whole. On breaking the cases, he dis- 
covered that two of the toads were alive, but that 
the third had died, a martyr to scientific investi- 
gation. The defunct toad was larger than the 
others, and had been more compressed in its 
case. A careful examination of this experiment 
convinced those who had witnessed it that the 
animals were so inclosed that they could have 
no possible communication with the external air, 
and must have existed during this lapse of time 
without the least nourishment. The Academy 
prevailed on M. Herissan to repeat the experi- 
ment. He inclosed again the two surviving 
toads, and placed the box in the hands of the 
secretary, that the Academy might open it 
whenever they should think proper. But this 
celebrated naturalist was too deeply interested 
in the subject to be satisfied with a single exper- 
iment: he made, therefore, the two following. 
First, in April of the same year he placed two 
live toads in a basin of plaster, which he covered 
with a plate of glass, that he might observe them 
frequently. In the following month he present- 
ed this apparatus to the Academy. One of the 
toads was still living; the other had given up 
the ghost on the preceding night. Secondly, on 
the same date as the first, he inclosed another 
toad in a glass bottle, which he buried in sand, 
that it might have no communication with the 
external air. This cnimal, which he presented 
to the Academy at the same time as the other, 
was perfectly well, and even croaked whenever 
the bottle in which it was confined was shaken. 

But toads are not the only animals which have 
the power of living for a considerable time with- 
out nourishment and communication with the 
external air. Two living worms were found 
in Spain in the middle of a block of marble 
which a sculptor was carving into a lion for 
the royal family. These worms occupied two 
small cavities, to which there was no inlet that 
could possibly admit the air. They subsisted, 
probably, on the marble, as they were of the 
same color. This fact was verified by Captain 
Ulloa, a famous Spaniard, who accompanied the 
French Academicians in their voyage to Peru 
for the Eee of ascertaining the figure of the 
earth. A beetle of the species called Capricorn 
was found in a piece of wood in the hold of a ship 
at Plymouth, which had no external mark of any 
aperture. We read in the A/fiches de Provence, 
June, 1772, that an adder was found alive in the 
centre of a block of marble thirty feet in diame- 
ter. It was folded nine times round in a spiral 
line; it was incapable of supporting air, and died 
a few minutes after. Upon examining the stone, 
not the smallest trace was to be found by which 
it could have glided in or received air. 

If it is a difficult question to say how animals 
live in such a state of captivity, it is equally dif- 
ficult to account for their getting into durance 
vile. Various theories have been advanced, but 
none of them so satisfactory but that savants 
have still to discover the mystery connected with 
these Prisoners of Nature. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue British committee in charge of the ar- 
ments for observations of the eclipse of 
1 have invited several American savants to 
accompany the party at the expense of the Brit- 
ish government; among them Professor Youne, 
of Dartmouth Coll Professor ZOLLNER, 80 
well known for his discoveries in regard to the 
physical constitution of the sun, has also been 
asked to join the expedition. 

The Royal Society of Victoria is moving also 
in the same direction, as the eclipse will be total 
over a zone about eighty miles wide, sin 
across the peninsula of Cape York, the Gulf o 
Carpentaria, and Arnheim’s Land, to the north 
of Port Darwin. For the purpose of enabling 
scientific men in the Australian colonies to ob- 
serve the phenomenon, the Royal Society of 
Victoria proposes to charter a commodious and 
powerful steamer to carry a party to Cape Sid- 
mouth, or such other point within the limits of 
totality as may be found most suitable. It is 
not proposed that the party shall be limited to 
members of the Royal Society, but that it shall 
be open to the public generally in that and the 
other colonies. To secure, however, that no in- 
eligible persons are admitted to the party, the 
names of all who are desirous to = must be 
submitted to the committee a) nted for the 
popes by the Royal Society. Communications 

ave already been made to the neighboring col- 
onies, and many favorable answers have been 
received. It will be necessary for the expedi- 
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tion to start not later than the last week in No- 
vember, and it will occupy about three weeks. 
If possible, arrangements Will be made to visit 
Feejee on the return voyage, 





The Academy of Sciences of Paris has lately 
elected M. BELGRAND to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Professor A. Dumerm, the emi- 
nent naturalist, whose decease we announced 
some time ago. 

We regret to hear of the death of Mr. Ropert 
Russe, a Scottish meteorologist of eminence, 
and one who during a visit to this country some 

ears ago made many friends. A farmer by 

irth and training, his whole life was occupied 
with his profession, and especially in its con- 
nection with meteorological phenomena. He 
published numerous papers on the subjects of 
his investigations, and his work upon the cli- 
mate and agriculture of North America, printed 
after his return from the United States, bas been 
considered of much value. 





It would appear that the proposed French ex- 
dition to the north pole, by way of Behring 
traits, initiated by Mr. Gustave Lampert, has 
not been abandoned in consequence of the death 
of that gentleman. The enterprise has been 
taken up by the Geographical Society of Paris, 
and a vessel, al, is, it is said, at Havre, 
now ready to start. A Mr. Lamserr will, after 
all, have charge of the expedition. 





Captain Jonn M. Dow, the popular command- 
er of one of the steamers of the Panama Railroad 
Company, has recently sent to the Zoological 
Society of London two living frigate-pelicans, 
almost the first ever seen alive in Europe. Cap- 
tain Dow is well known for his love of natural 
ow and his zeal not only in making collec- 
tions imself for various museums, but also for 
the important help he has been enabled to ren- 
der to travelers in Central America. 





Few geographical researches of modern times 
have been more interesting than those carried 
on in Madagascar by M. A. Granpip1ER, wheth- 
er we consider our previous ignorance of the re- 
gion in question or the number of striking and 
important scientific novelties brought to ight. 
We have already referred to the return of this 
a from hie third expedition, the first 

aving been commenced in 1865. On this occa- 
sion he attempted to reach the heart of the isl- 
and, but in vain; and in the following year he 
explored the southern region, but did not reach 
the mountains. In 1869-70, however, he travy- 
ersed the entire breadth of the island three times, 
from west to east, through its whole extent, 
making various lateral excursions to interesting 
points, and visiting the peak of the mountain 
Ankaararatre, the hi hest summit in Mad: - 
ear. According to the report just presented by 
M. GRANDIDIER to the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, Madagascar comprises two distinct regions 
—the northern, which is mountainous, and that 
to thesouth and east, which is flat. He ascertain- 
ed that there are five chains of mountains, which 
have generally the same direction—namely, from 
northeast te southwest. These are separated by 
sandy and arid plains, intersected by shallow ra- 
vines. After crossing the fourth chain a region 
is reached of which the general level is from 
1000 to 1200 meters in height, extending to the 
Indian Ocean, a vast sea of mountains, with no 
level lands except a few small valleys used for 
the cultivation of rice. 

The eastern coast is intersected at almost 
every step with rivers and torrents; and the 
northwestern provinces pour into the sea a 
large number of important rivers. On the 
southern and western regions, however, the case 
is quite different, there being distances of fifty 
leagues without the smallest brook. The repu- 
tation possessed by Madagascar for luxuriant 
vegetation and fertile soil, according to M. 
GRANDIDIER, is by no means merited, its prov- 
inces being neither rich nor productive. The 
secondary plains are sterile, and the population 
is confined to the immediate banks of the water- 
courses, The entire mass of the granitic mount- 
ains, situated to the west of the eastern — 
is naked and arid, and there is no vegetation 
excepting here and there little bunches, grow- 
ing in the ravines. In the opposite direction, 
however, there is some degree of fertility; and 
there is a line of forests extending from north 
to south, which connect with those of the west, 
forming around the island a narrow girdle, in- 
cluding a dry and desert region in its centre, 

M. GRANDIDIER made numerous astronomic- 
al, meteorological, and magnetical observations. 
He also studied closely the ethnology of the in- 
habitants, having taken a great many measure- 
ments upon the living body, and having collect- 
ed notes of the habits, language, and traditions 
of the people. His natural history collections 
embrace over fifty new species of vertebrates, 
together with numerous insects and plants. 
Large numbers of alcoholic specimens were also 
gathered, for the purpose of further investiga- 
tion into the anatomy and structure of the en- 
tire animal. 





Few establishments devoted to gogrreent 
research are more industrious in fulfilling their 
mission than the Imperial Russian Geographical 
Society of St. ae as shown by the bul- 
letins of progress published monthly by its 
secretary. Among other enterprises recently 
enumerated as now under prosecution are, first, 
the ethnographical researches of KusNEROW in 
the northwestern portion of the Russian Em- 
pire; second, investigations of the regions along 
the southern and southwestern bank of Lake 
Onega; third, geological investigations in Fin- 
land and Sweden; fourth, investigations into 
the production of grain, and the — trade of 
Russia in the interior provinces of the country ; 
fifth, an ethnographical expedition into the re- 
ion of the Southern Ussuri; sixth, an expedi- 
on among the Tschuchchis ; seventh, a scientific 
expedition along the Angara, for the purpose of 
investigating the water-falls of this river; eighth, 
a number of miscellaneous enterprises of less 
moment; and, Gaal, the important journey of 
Count MickLucwo Mac ay, to which we have 
referred in a previous article. This, as already 
stated, has for its object the investigation of the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean; and the latest ad- 
vices were received from Valparaiso on the 30th 
of May last. The corvette Witj carrying the 
y, was then on its way to New Guinea, which 

ey hoped to reach withiz three months. The 
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occasion of a brief halt of the vessel at Valpa- 
raiso was taken to visit Santiago, and thence 
the northern portion of the province of Acon- 
cagua, this em a mountain 68354 meters in 
height, and considered for a long time to be vol- 
canic, but, as was ascertained by the investiga- 
tions of Pisors, having no volcanic peculiarities 
whatever. ; 





The authority of Henprik Hupson’s journal 
is cited to prove the former existence of salmon 
in the Hudson River, and as an argument in 
favor of the feasibility of stocking its waters 
with this fish. Mr. J. Carson Brevoort, of 
Brooklyn, a gentleman of great research in such 
matters, maintains, however, that the fish re- 
ferred to by Hupson is really the weak-fish, or 
squeteague ( Otolithus regalis), as it was taken in 
large numbers by this early voyager in the mid- 
dle of September, in seines, somewhere in the 
lower part.of the bay, and at a time when and 

lace where no true salmon could be thus cap- 

ured, An inexperienced observer might very 
easily call a weak-fish a salmon; the general re- 
semblance being so close that the name of salm- 
on-trout is, even now, generally applied to the 
Southern variety of the weak-fish. The pike- 
perch, or wall-eyed perch (Lucioperca americana), 
is also called salmon in the Susquehanna River, 
with much’ less resemblance to the genuine ar- 
ticle than the weak-fish. 


The sum of $1200 has been subscribed for 
the gine of stocking the Lehigh River with 
black bass, and a committee, composed of ger- 
tlemen from Allentown and Bethlehem, has pro- 
ceeded to the Potomac to procure the fish, /.i- 
though large numbers of black bass have already 
been placed in the Delaware River, it is thought 
best to supply its tributaries as well. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“Grve me a po of oysters,” said a man to an 
oyster vendor who was going by. “I sell by measure, 
not by weight,” said the oysterman. ‘“‘ Then give me 





a of them,” said the man. The oysterman shook 
his head dubiously and passed on. 





What kind of a drum is that which is always best 

when it can not be beaten ?—A conundrum, 
quiieulliplitheantnicas 

Some ingenious Yank has invented a process by 
which maple-sugar can be made out of common New 
Orleans molasees, flavoring it by steaming maple-wood, 
The next thing we are looking for is a process where- 
by they will make honey from cod-liver oil, favoring 
it with bees-wax. 


A Frenchman said of Shakespeare, “Ven you find 
any zing you no understan’, it is alrvays somezing fine.” 








Hail a street-car in bad weather, and it will stop to 
aid you; but hail a friend in your adversity, 6e3 
what notice he will take of you. 





A writer on school discipline says,“ Without a liber- 
al use of the rod it is impossible to make a boy smart.” 





A jolly Jack tar, having strayed into a show at a 
fair to have a look at the wild beasts, was mach struck 
with the sight of a lion and a tiger in the same den. 
“Why, Jack,” said he to a messmate, who was chew- 
ing a quid silence, “I shouldn’t wonder if next 

ear they wae to — about 2 ms eh a marine 
iving peaceably together!” 
companion, “ora man and his wife!” 


A Vers Porsvurr—Mizing. 

“A lady was lately hugged to death in Minnesota” 
—another illustration of the “ power of the press.” 

Rev. Dr. —— in for elegance of paraphrase. 
In 44 the c es upon “He that hath eas to 
hear, let fim hear,” he did a fine thing last Sunday, 


“He that is accessible to auricular vibration, let him 
not close the gates of his tympani,” said the doctor. 














“T always sing to please myself,” said a tleman 
who was humming a tune in company. “ you 
are not at all difficult to please,” said a lady who sat 
next to him. 


A Sav Dog—One who tarries long at his whine. 








A certain attorney, who was remarkable for comin 
into court with dirty hands, observed “‘that he 
been turning over Coke.” “Coke!” exclaimed a wag- 
gish brother: “1 should think it was coal, by the loo 
of your hands.” 





George Sand has written a new novel, entitled the 
“ Rolling Stone.” It is Sand’s Stone, 





In one of his plays Addison makes an undertaker 
upbraid a mute who had laughed at a funeral: “ You 
rascal, you, I have been raising your wages for the 
last two years on condition that you appear more sor- 
rowful ; and the higher wages you receive, the happier 
you ook.” 





A Hearty Gentieman—Sir Loin. 


A Positive Gentieman—Cer-tain. 





A Susriciovs GenTLeman—Sur-mise. 
Sceeneceepeteitttivee delle 


A CowarpLy Grytieman—Sur-render. 





We commend the following prescription to all who 
are afflicted with this disease : 

“Pray, doctor, give me, if you please, 

Phin w=» =, he my disease: 7 

My health and courage are all gone, 

And I am weak and feeble grown.” 


The doctor felt her pulse, and said, 
“There is no cause for fear or dread; 
You've no disease, be not distressed ; 
You need no medicine, but rest.” 


“ve no disease! why, how you talk! 
Just see my tongue; it’s white as chalk; 
Look at it, doctor—look, indeed— —_ 
And say, in trath, what does it need ” 


“1¢ you will keep it still and ‘quiet, 
"Tis an it mest; ray, — try it. 
You overtask it a’ e bes 

And, like the body, it needs rest.” 





ta so-called spiritual sitting in Hartford recently 
=. seenent 6 woman who mourned the lose of 
her consort, and, as the manifestations 
, the epicit of the departed Benedick en upon 
he scene. Of course the widow was now to en- 
age in conversation with the sbecs t one, the fol- 
wing dialogue : “ 
Wanw. “Are are the spiritworld ?” 
Tue Lamentep. “I am. 
Wmew. “How og are you been there?” 
“ some n 


ene a want to come back and be 


one Red. : 
t 
Tas Laurea, “Not if I kcow mpacki. It's het 


enough around here!” 
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THE SLEEPING LION. 


Lrenrty, O friend of the starry eye— 
Lightly tread as you pass me by! 
Carefully guard your smiling lip, 
Watch the touch of your finger's tip. 


Once too often your eyes may lance 
Into my own their thrilling glance ; 
Once too eften your light band press 
My own in its gentle friendliness. 


For deep in my heart a lion sleeps, 

Years long is the watch he keeps, 

Hungry and wild of will is he, 

And strong as the storm that sweeps the sea. 


At the sound of your step he, dreaming, starts; 
Your eyes--they smite him like jeweled darts! 
Beware of the spells on my soul you cast, 

Lest you waken this Lion of Love at last! 





CHICAGO. 


Curcaco was noted among American cities 
for the number and elegance of its churches. 
‘The great majority of these edifices were within 
the burned districts, and, as a glance at our first 
page this week wil! show, little now remains of 
them but a few broken walls, towers, and arches 
to show what they must have been before the con- 
flagration, and also to indicate what they will be 
again when Chicago shall have been rebuilt. Our 
illustrations are from photographs courteously fur- 
nished by Mr. Tuomas T. Suaw, of Chicago, who 
was indefatigable in taking views both during and 
since the fire. 

The smaller illustrations on page 1052 show 
the ruins of a number of prominent buildings in 
the track of the fire. One of them shows the site 
of the stable where the conflagration was kindled, 
on Dekoven Street, West Side. There, where 
the picture was taken, but too small to be appar- 
ent in the sketch, were still lying the remains of 
the cow whose vicious kick upset the fatal kero- 
sene lamp which occasioned all the mischief. 
Mr. Joun Hay, in a letter to the New York 
Tribune, gives the following interesting account 
of the aspect of this locality a day or two after 
the fire: 

‘*1 found Dekoven Street at last—a mean lit- 
tle street of shabby wooden houses, with dirty 
door-yards and unpainted fences falling to de- 
cay. It had no look of Chicago about it. Take 
it up bodily and drop it out on the prairie, and 
its name might be Lickskillet Station as well 
as any thing else. The street was unpaved and 
littered with old boxes and mildewed papers, and 
a dozen absurd geese wandered about with rustic 
familiarity. Slatternly women lounged at the 
gates, and bare-legged children kept up an evi- 
dently traditional warfare of skirmishing with 
the geese. On the south side of the street not a 
house was touched. On the north only one re- 
mained. Ail the rest were simply ashes. ‘There 
were no piles of ruin here. The wooden hovels 
left no landmarks except here and there a stunt- 
ed chimney too squat to fall. But of all the 
misérable plain stretching out before me to the 
burning coal-heaps in the northern distance, I was 
ouly interested in the narrow block between De- 
koven and Taylor streets, now quite flat and 
cool, with small gutter-boys marching through 
the lots, some kicking with bare fect in the light 
ashes for suspected and sporadic coals, and oth- 
ers prudently mounted on stilts, which sunk from 
time to time in the spongy soil, and caused the 
young acrobats to descend ignominiously and 
pull them out. ‘This was the Mecca of my pil- 
grimage, for here the fire began. One squalid 
little hovel alone remained intact in all that vast 
expanse. A warped and weather-beaten shanty 
of two rooms, perched on thin piles, with tin 
plates nailed half-way down them, like dirty 
pantalets. There was no shabbier hut in Chica- 
go, nor in Tipperary. But it stood there safe, 
while a city had perished before it and around 
it. It was preserved by its own destructive sig- 
nificance. It was made sacred by the curse that 
rested on it—a curse more deadly than that which 
darkened the lintels of the house of Thyestes ; 
for out of that house last Sunday night came 4 
woman with a lamp to the barn behind the house, 
to milk the cow with the crumpled temper, that 
kicked the lamp, that spilled the kerosene, that 
fired the straw, that burned Chicago. And there 
to this hour stands that craven little house, hold- 
ing on tightly to its miserable existence. 

**T stood on the sidewalk opposite, as in duty 
bound, calling up the appropriate emotions. A 
strange, wrinkled face on a dwarfish body came 
up and said, ‘ That’s a dhreadful sight.’ I as- 
sented, and he continued, in a melancholy croon: 
‘Forty year I've lived here, and there wasn’t 
a brick house but wan, and that was the Lake- 
aide House, and it’s gone now; an’ av ye'll be- 
lave me, Soor, I niver see a fire loike that.’ 
I believed him thoroughly, and he went away. 
My emotions not being satisfactory from a front 
view of the shanty, I went around to the rear, 
and there found the Man of the House sitting 
with two of his friends. His wife, Our Lady of 
the Lamp—freighted with heavier disaster than 
that which Psyche carried to the bedside of 
Eros—sat at the window, knitting. I approach- 
ed the Man of the House, and gave him good- 
day. He glanced up with sleepy, furtive eyes. 
I asked him what he knew about the origin of 
the fire. He glanced at his friends, and said, 
civilly, he knew very little; he was waked up 
about nine o'clock by the alarm, and fought from 
that time to save his-house. At every sentence 
he turned to his friends and said, ‘I can prove 
it by them,’ to which they nodded assent. He 
seemed fearful that all Chicago was coming down 
upon him for prompt and integral payment of 
that $200,000,000 his cow had kicked over. 
His neighbors say this story is an invention, dat- 

ing from the second day of the fire. There was 
something unatterably grotesque in this ultimate 
atom feeling a sense of responsibility for a catas- 





trophe so stupendous, and striving by a fiction, 
which must have heavily taxed his highest pow- 
ers of imagination, to escape a reckoning he was 
already free from, 


“*Like his fellows the midge and the nit, 
Through minuteness, to wit.’” 


Mrs. Leary tells, however, another story. The 
Chicago Journal gives the following report of a 
conversation with her: 

Repvorter. “‘ Are you the lady of the house ?” 

Mrs. Leary. ‘‘I am, Sir.” 

Reporter. ‘ Have you lived here long?” 

Mrs. Leary. ‘ Going on five years.” 

Reporter. “Do you own this place?” 

Mrs. Leary. ‘‘I do.” 

Reporter. “ Did the fire start in your barn ?” 

Mrs. Leary, ‘‘ It did.” 

Reporter. ‘* What was in it ?” 

Mrs. Leary. ‘‘ Five cows, a horse, and about 
two tons of hay in the loft.” 

Reporter. ‘‘Is your husband an express- 
man ?” 

Mrs. Leary. ‘‘Indade, he is not. We all 
knocked our living out of those five blessed 
cows, and I never had a cint from the parish. 
in all my life, and the dirty Times had no busi- 
ness to say it, bad cess to it.” 

Reporter. ‘* How about that kerosene lamp 
story ?” 

Mrs. Leary. “There is not a word of truth 
in the whole story. I always milked my cows 
by daylight, and never had a lamp of any kind 
or a candle about the barn. It must have been 
set afire. Two neighbors at the far end of the 
alley saw a strange man come up about half 
past nine in the evening. He asked them was 
the alley straight through. They told him it 
was, and he went through. It was not five 
minutes till they saw the barn on fire. Before 
we had time to get out the horse or any of the 
cows, it was all gone, and the fire was running 
in every direction. The boys turned to and 
saved the house. I hope to die if this isn’t 
every word of it true. If you was a priest I 
wouldn’t tell it any different.” 

All further questioning was useless. The 
woman had nothing more to say upon the sub- 


ect. 
, The lower illustration on the same page gives 
a view of the interior of the West Side Rink, now 
the great central dépét for the distribution of the 
supplies forwarded for the sufferers from every 
part of the United States, Canada, and Europe, 
and without which hundreds must have perished 
of cold and hunger. It was feared at first that 
too much might have been done in this way, and 
that many worthless characters might be encour- 
aged to live in idleness and dependence instead 
of going to work for themselves; but it is be- 
lieved that this will be prevented by the thorough 
system of relief adopted by those in charge of 
distribution of supplies. 

The directors of the Chicago Relief and Aid 
Society, under whose auspices the work of char- 
ity is carried on, report that they receive nu- 
merous inquiries as to what is most needed by 
the sufferers in Chicago at present. Many let- 
ters say that persons are desirous of contributing 
articles who can not well send money. In refer- 
ence to all such proposed contributions, the so- 
ciety wish to say that nothing is so much needed 
now as beans, potatoes, and onions. They are 
advised by the Sanitary Committee that the peo- 
ple must have these articles, if they expect to 
escape sickness. The society are informed that 
many farmers would be glad to contribute these 
articles, and they ask all persons who can to ship 
beans, or onions, or potatoes to them. By a 
little proper attention car-loads may be inade up 
at different places for shipment. The society 
also want straw beds of the usual size for two 
persons, and friends in the country are requested 
to furnish as many as they can. The ticking 
should be of strong material, filled with straw or 
prairie hay. The society are feeding and caring 
for over 40,000 people at the present time, with 
a very small stock of vegetables on hand and but 
little coming in. 

Our sketch on page 1053illustrates the energy of 
the Chicago people in meeting the heavy disaster 
which has befallen their city. They have gone 
to work with undaunted hearts, and the deter- 
mination not only to obliterate within the next 
five years every trace of the fire, but to make 
their city still more magnificent and prosperous 
than it was before. 





** MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE.” 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 


Some people think, perhaps, that the regular 
old conventional uncle of the comic novel and 
drama is a mere artistic figment, like Clown and 
Pantaloon, or a faded anachronism as unsuited 
to our time as a Saracen or a Knight Templar. 
But Paul Middlemist, barrister at law, of the 
Temple, London, had just such an uncle; the 
regulation uncle—testy, rich, snobbish, vulgar, 
and at bottom good-natured; the uncle whom 
you may see at the Adelphi, in London, or Wal- 
lack's, in New York. Mr. Theophilus Middle- 
mist, the elder, did not exactly wear a blue coat 
with brass buttons, and yellow nankeen trowsers, 
as the d uncle always does, for even 
Theophilus lemist would have seen that such 
garments were a little out of date; but he did 
carry a thick stick, and he lived in the country, 
and his money was the object of his nephew’s 
great expectations—all just as in some pleasant 
old comedy. 

Theophilus Middlemfst had been a chandler 
in London, and had made a fortune, and retired 
to the country. He had been fond, in a sort of 
rey, of map tee peoes Paul Middlemist’s father, 
ong since ; and he b ht Paul 
as though the boy were his ony ooh ape. ar 


that Paul should be a i man and a 





gentleman, and therefore sent him to study law 
in the Temple. Above all things else, ‘Theophi- 
lus Middlemist was an honest old British snob. 
He revered respectability ; he fell down and wor- 
shiped rank. He would not knowingly have 
done a mean thing for all the world; but to pay 
homage to a man or woman of rank seemed to 
him a noble privilege and a sacred duty. To 
have a title was, in his mind, much the same as 
being canonized. He gave Paul to understand 
that he must seek, beyond every thing else, the 
re pane | of his social superiors. Money 
should not fail any ambition of Paul’s so long as 
it could help him to mix with rank and fashion. 
But the uncle always declared that if Paul did 
not make himself a gentleman, he would find 
himself a beggar, so far as the honest earnings 
of his elderly relative were concerned. 

Now it may be that had another course of 
training been followed with Paul, he too might 
have turned out a worshiper of rank and a snob. 
Perhaps the inherent manhood of his nature 
would have kept him all right in any case. Let 
us hope it would. But whatever may be the 
possibilities, it is certain that his uncle’s simple 
and naked snobbery had the effect of opening 
Paul’s eyes, from a very early age, to the mean- 
ness and vulgarity of all such sentiments. He 
winced under his uncle’s weakness, and was so 
and ashamed because of the British foible which 
disfigured a character so honest and, on the whole, 
so deserving of respect. 

In due time Paul was called to the bar. In 
that profession, however, many are called, but few 
are chosen. Paul had no briefs. The attorne 
did not come near him. He was reported to 
lazy, which he certainly was not, and literary, 
which he certainly was, and each report tended 
more and more to ruin his chances. He was 

gay, careless, generous, and he didn’t 
get on. He drew pretty freely on his uncle’s 
parse and he satisfied his conscience as well as 
could by assuring himself that his failure was 
the uncle’s own fault. ‘‘Why must he make 
me a gentleman ?” Paul would ask, with a laugh. 
‘* Tshould have got on capitally, I dare say, at the 
Australian diggings. Why didn’t he let me go 
out to the United States and fight for the North ? 
I might have been Lieutenant-General Middle- 
mist by this time. I dare say I should have 
been. Or why didn’t he allow me to encourage 
the advances of the public-house keeper’s fat 
widow? She used to look unutterable things at 
me; and she had lots of money. And now she 
has married the bar-man, who isn’t within three 
inches of my height; and they have sold their 
business and keep a carriage.” 

All this was Paul’s fun. The latter part was 
especially his fun, for he was talking to sweet 
Lydia Ranthorpe, sister of Tom Ranthorpe, 
Paul’s daily companion in Essex Court, Tem- 
ple; and Paul was madly in love with Lydia. 
Now Lydia and her brother were very poor. 
Tom Ranthorpe came up to London with little 
more than his good spirits to feed and clothe 
him; and pending his making his way to be At- 
torney-General or Lord Chancellor, he wrote as 
often as he could find acceptance for newspapers 
and magazines; and Lydia and he had pleasant 
little lodgings at Forest Hill. Ranthorpe had 
his name painted up along with that of Middle- 
mist on the door of the chambers in Essex 
Court; but he did not live there, as Paul did. 
Every night regularly he went home, late or ear- 
ly, to Forest Hill; and often, when no amusement 
of any kind kept him in town, and he went home 
early to a cup of tea with Lydia, Paul went 
with him. Soon Mr. Paul began to find all the 
joys of London life vapid and dull when com- 
pared with an hour of Lydia’s company. And 
so, utterly reckless of his uncle’s certain wrath 
and resistance, Paul chose to fall in love with 
Lydia. To make matters worse, she chose to 
fall in love with him. To deepen the darkness 
of the situation, Tom Ranthorpe, instead of wise- 
ly remonstrating, and sternly opposing to such 
folly his influence as a friend and his authority 
as a brother, chose to be delighted with the 
whole affair. The consequence of all this was 
that Lydia and Paul were engaged before the 
had well thought of what they were doing, an 
for aught any one could tell to the contrary, 
oe ae ee ee to be married any 


< Seems to me, Paul, your uncle’s a confound- 
ed old mercenary humbug,” Tom Ranthorpe re- 


‘marked one evening as they talked over the 


whole situation with that charming frankness 


‘which usually characterized their conversation. 


‘*No,” said Paul, thoughtfully, as he stroked 
the mustache which his position as a of 
volunteers authorized him, a learned advocate, 
to wear—‘‘ no, it isn't that. ~*~ dear old boy 
isn’t mercenary. It isn’t money he wants me to 
get so much as rank, Confound it, Tom, why 
aren't you the younger son, or even the second 
cousin, of a lord? It wouldn’t matter if Lydia 
hadn’t a six if she were only the Honorable 
Lydia Rant My uncle would give half his 
fortune, I verily believe, to help me to run away 
with the seventh daughter of the poorest peer in 
England, even though the flight involved the loss 
rd every penny that might possibly have been 

ers,” 


‘*Honorable Lydia Ranthorpe! Why, there 
is an Honorable Tyas Ranthorpe,” said Tom, 
musingly. ‘‘ We read her name the other day 
among the list of presentations at court, and we 
were amused at the coincidence. I haven't the 
slightest doubt we belong to the same family.” 

‘*T’'m afraid the relationship is not quite clear 
and certain,” Paul remarked, with a shake of 
the head, “‘and I don't see that it helps us any 
the farther.” 

_“*I don’t know,” Tom replied. ‘I am quite 
with Falstaff in valuing highly a commodity of 
good names. One doesn’t know when some- 
thing may come of it. You are going down to 
your uncle’s place to-morrow ?” 


“Yes; it’s a terrible bore nay 
ly i it can’t be helped.” 

“*No; it may serve us perhaps. I don’ 
quite see my way yet. But, while I am think. 
ing about the whole affair, I have one thing ~ 


, just now especial. 


>; and 

° as th 

reaches you in an envelope from me. ng 
’ 


promise! swear!” and Tom Ranthorpe fell into 


***Be innocent of the knowled 
chuck,’” replied Tom, in the lenguies ae 
beth, ‘* ‘till thou applaud the deed.’ J don’t 
know yet. It may all come to nothing; but J 
have an idea. About, my brains! Good-by 
old feliow. Go and see Lydia.” bs 

With this parting injunction Paul Middle- 
om ere ge Next day he went 

own he country, and was iv 
by his uncle. ~ ew Sane 

A day or two after his arrival he receiy 
marked copy of the Morning Post deecedl ie 
what seemed to be a woman’s hand. The mark 
had reference to a dinner-party at Windsor Cas. 
tle, where, among the guests of her Majesty the 
Queen, was mentioned the name of the “ Hon. 
orable Lydia Ranthorpe.” Paul obeyed injune- 
tions, and left the paper, in American phraseol- 
ogy, ‘“‘lying around.” 

The eagle eye of the elder Middlemist lighted 
on the paper ; indeed, the good man always rev. 
erentially studied the Morning Post. He was 
naturally attracted to the marked passage, and 
he wondered why it should have been marked for 
Paul's especial benefit by a woman. ‘The Hon- 
orable Lydia Ranthorpe!” he murmured. “(Can 
she be an acquaintance of my boy's?” He flew 
to his copy of the “‘ Peerage,” and there he found 
‘*Lydia Maria Christina Ranthorpe,” eldest 
daughter of Lord Viscount Ranthorpe, and niece 
of the Most Noble the Marquis of Huntinglen. 
Likewise he found that the Honorable Lydia was 
twenty-eight years of age. Theophilus Middle- 
mist liked to read of such people. 

The very next day he saw a letter, open, lying 
on his nephew’s table, evidently left behind by 
him when he went out to ride with one of the 
sons of aneighbor. ‘‘ Careless fellow !” Middle- 
mist senior observed, and his eye glanced rather 
curiously at the paper. ‘‘ And from a woman, 
too! . Well, the lad has no secrets, evidently.” 

The old gentleman must have been quite con- 
vinced of this, for he took up the letter and read 
it through. It was very short—a dainty, pretty 
little billet, and it ran thus: 

“ Deargst Pavi,— 
although we have sips od st Wintoor ond tying 
to enjoy the delightful place. But I only think of you. 
Oh, how I hate the miserable prejudices and conven- 
tionalities of the world and of society! Tom writes, 
and I inclose this line only to say that I hope you are 

and are making the best of your holiday—if it 
be one—and that you will soon come back to your 
own Lyp1u.” 


Lydia! Windsor! and the Morning Post ! and 
the Honorable Lydia Ranthorpe dining with the 
Queen! and the description in Debrett’s “ Peer- 
age!"’ Could it be possible? Could Paul Mid- 
dlemist, his nephew, really have fascinated a lady 
of rank and fashion? But who was “Tom?” 
Doubtless her brother or cousin. He turned to 
Debrett again. No, there was no brother. It 
must surely be a cousin: there were ever 80 
many names of male Ranthorpes. Anyhow, 
that was a matter of no consequence. “Tom 
might be what Mr. Middlemist would have called 
a mutual friend of the lady and Paul. There 
could be no reasonable doubt whatever that 
“Lydia,” who wrote the letter, was the Hon- 
orable Lydia Ranthorpe of the Morning Post 
and Windsor Castle. : : 

“May I ask, Sir,” the elder slyly said to his 
nephew that evening, “who is the Lydia whose 
letters you leave so carelessly about ? I might 
have read the whole letter if 1 had felt inclined 
to pry into your secrets. Who is the fair Miss 
Lydia? Is her name a secret ?” 

Paul looked becomingly confused. _ ; 

“Oh, Lydia—yes, to be sure! No, theres 
no mystery at all. Miss Ranthorpe, uncle—a 
very charming girl; relative of a particular 
friend of mine, Tom Ranthorpe.” 

“ A charming girl, indeed ?—eh, Paul? Any 
thing very serious there ?” : 

Paul looked down, sighed, and pressed his 
hand to his forehead. He was beginning to see 
Tom Ranthorpe’s joke now, and didn’t object to 

ring it. ae 
ay hog uncle? Alas! no. Family diffi- 
culties—cursed distinctions of rank and wealth 
guardian—social wants that sin aga!nst 
the strength of youth. Let us not speak of si 
and Paul swallowed hastily a glass of wine, fin 4 
ing himself barely competent to keep up ~ ae 
longer a blending of the style of Mr. - - a 
Jingle and the forlorn lover in “* Locksley “+ a 
‘© Well, I don’t know,” the ee u 
cle began. ‘“‘ These are leveling days, Paul, my 
boy ; and money can do something, ed ’ 

‘“ Uncle,” said Paul, solemnly, * let us ii e ” 
the subject.” And it was changed accor ner 
and the uncle was left nearly wild with cu 
°ey Gad!” Theophilus Middlemist grumbled . 
himself that night, as he ee 

r and brandy previous to a 
boys now haven't half the courage and A es 
that were common in my younger days. a ue 
a handsome young fellow, and ® on, | aie 
and fashion, daughter of a viscount—* ges love 

‘ falls in 10 
dines with the Queen, by et ‘him—and tells 
with him—downright in love wit ‘oeble stutf 
him so, and he only moans out pee | Why 
about inequalities of rank, and 80 “ aad 
doesn’t he run away with her og enn 





ey! Yd let him have 
Hang et were a young man, and that 
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ncle made several sly allusions, 
‘and let off various jokes and hints and taunts 


: e. : Py 
ing Teted that if Paul would make him his con- 


; mething might, perhaps, be done. But 
ae preserved a silence gloomier than ever, 
and shook his head with a rofounder solemnity. 

when, soon after, he received a letter 
—, of the most aristocratic clubs in Lon- 
don, and signed, ‘‘ Thos. G. A us Ran- 
thorpe.” With tremulous eagerness 


in whom he is deeply in * 
Se take the liberty of thus s' my- 
] There is a subject of some impostance on 


which 
with you, 


yenient to do a0, you would give me an 
= = Poy three ovciock, and shall be happy,” etc., etc. 

Next day, to the surprise of his nephew, Mr. 
Middlemist flew to town, and straightway made 
for the club to which he had been inyited. On 
the steps of the building he saw a handsome, 
dark young man in close conversation with a 
fair-haired and fair-bearded youth. The former 
looked keenly at our worthy elder as he panted 
up the steps, and, politely advancing toward him, 


id, 

ne Mr. Middlemist, I think? Had the pleas- 
ure of seeing you once before, although, perhaps, 
youdon't remember me. My name's Ranthorpe. 
‘Allow me to introduce my friend ;” and either 
Middlemist’s ears deceived him, or he was pre- 
sented toa living lord. Middlemist could hard- 
ly speak with confusion and delight. 
“ «Will you excuse me for one moment ?” Ran- 
thorpe said; and he drew his fair-haired com- 
panion aside, and engaged hastily in conversation 
with him. Middlemist was burning to know 
whether he really had been introduced to a peer 
of the realm, and, if so, what the name of the 
peer was, for he had failed to catch it as spoken 
by Ranthorpe. One of the club servants, gor- 
geous in livery, stood near, and the moment was 
opportune. Middlemist hastily asked “‘ the name 
of that gentleman.” 

“Which gentleman?” the pampered menial 
loftily inquired. 

‘The gentleman talking to Mr. Ranthorpe.” 

‘Why, Lord Eglamour, to be sure,” the bloat- 
ed minion replied, disdainful of the ignorant 
churl to whom the person of one of the most re- 
splendent young noblemen was unknown. Mid- 
diemist could have clasped the hand of the scorn- 
ful liveried hireling—could have pressed it to his 
bosom. He had, then, been presented to Lord 
Eglamour! Nay, Eglamour, now springing 
lightly into his cab, actually nodded a friendly 
salute to our venerable acquaintance as he drove 
away. 

“Now, my dear Middlemist,” Ranthorpe said, 
as he put his arm familiarly under that of The- 
ophilus—‘‘ for I must treat you as a friend, you 
know—if you will just walk a few steps with 
me—” 

‘‘Certainly! certainly! any where,” answered 
the delighted Briton. Oh, if all his rural meigh- 
bors could only have been in Pall Mall to see 
him in such goodly company ! 

‘Well, then, my dear Middlemist, you know, 
of course, my friendship for your nephew; and. 
you know the relationship in which I stand to 
Lydia Ranthorpe.” 

‘Perfectly, perfectly,” affirmed Mr. Middle- 
mist, although he was by no means clear as to 
the relationship. 

“Very good. Now, you see, you and I are 

men of the world. Paul Middlemist is a devil- 
ish fine fellow, and all that, and Lydia Ran- 
thorpe is a charming girl; and they have been 
making love awfully, and I'm afraid I’ve been to 
blame for encouraging them. You see, my dear 
Middlemist, I’m afraid it won’t do. ‘There are 
elders who would never consent—never—if they 
knew how things stood. ‘There is an elderly male 
relative, Sir, who would be inflexible as adamant. 
Paul talks of running away with her, and, on my 
word, the girl is so infatuated about him that she 
Would go off to-morrow if he were to ask her. 
But, to be frank with you, she has next to noth- 
ing absolutely her own; and he has nothing: 
and what's the use? Will the love they are so 
rich in make a fire in the kitchen, and sc on? 
I thought it right to put you "1p to this, as a man 
of sense and judgment. “Aud I only ask you to 
use your influence and au’aority and advice, and 
8 forth. I pledge you to nothing except that, 
of course, you will never betray my confidence. 
And. let what will come of it, now my mind is 
free, 
_ . My dear Sir * began the bewildered and de- 
lighted Mid”-omist, “how shall I express my 
— ~ this remarkable, this generous, this 
= t, this—” 

" ot one word, Middlemist; not one word 

re, if you please. We have both said enough 
Pi seb I've said rather too munch: devilish 

“ieate affair, you know! And the best thing 
we can do now is to make no farther allusion to 
i. Assume that a bird of the air has whispered 
ne to you, and let us two go on as if we 
‘d ever exchanged a syllable on the subject. 
nd now, my dear Middlemist, you must come 


— have luncheon with me and two or three 
‘her fellows. No, I can take no denial or ex- 


cuse: you really must, 
quainted 
think you 


" I want to make you ac- 
with some pleasant friends, whom I 
will be glad to know.” 


. The rejoicing and bewildered Middlemist en- 
ored his lancheon immensely, although he coald 


ardly eat : . 
Nore he . = for pride and happiness, 


been in the company of such 


swells before. There were (let us borrow our 
names for the sake of illustration) Lord Penden- 
nis, the Earl of Warrington, Sir Clive New- 
come, the Honorable Fred Bayham, and several 
others, every one having a title, and yet all as 
gracious to old Middlemist as though he were 
one of themselves. They talked about Paul 
Middlemist‘as if he were brother; and one 
or two rallied Lord Pendennis somewhat incon- 
siderately on his having been supplanted by Paul 
in the affections of a certain fair Lydia. His 
lordship, however, bore the quizzing with all the 
bland good humor of a polished English noble- 
man. Not the faintest flicker of a doubt ever 
crossed Middlemist’s mind as to the genuineness 
of the whole affair. Why should not Lord Pen- 
dennis be as genuine as Lord Eglamour, and of 
the latter there was no question. 

When the party was breaking up, Tom Ran- 
thorpe pressed Middlemist’s hand and whisper- 
ed: ‘*Remember my warning! Prevent this 
foolish love-affair from going any farther. Inter- 
pose in time, or don’t blame me afterward !” 

Middlemist murmured rapturous thanks, and 
made for the railway station in a condition of 
chuckling ecstasy. 

Tom Ranthorpe and his brilliant company had 
a jolly evening together. But as Cinderella, 
when the clock has struck twelve, changes from 
splendor to rags, so now did his lordship and 
the earl, and the honorable and the rest, come 
down to be a merry gathering of briefless barris- 
ters and struggling artists. ‘They had been play- 
ing a little comedy, in fact, got up by Ranthorpe 
for the beguilement of ‘‘the old snob, Middle- 
mist.” They were not overscrupulous. They 
thought every thing fair in love, and they as- 
sumed that they were thus advancing the dear- 
est interests of their friend Paul. Let it be said, 
in justice to that gentleman, that he knew noth- 
ing about the practical joke. Neither, of course, 
did Lydia. When her brother took her for a 
day or two to Windsor—where they lived in a 
modest lodging, and did not even see her Majes- 
ty as she ‘‘ drove on the slopes”—Lydia had not 
the remotest suspicion that she had been taken 
there only in order that, writing thence to Paal, 
she might thus clearly identify herself in the 
mind of Paul's uncle with her namesake at court. 
The marked paper was sent by Tom, addressed 
in his best attempt at a woman’s hand, and 
Lydia never knew any thing about it. 

The ce on the scene of Lord Egla- 
mour was a splendid chance, giving the whole 
thing, apparently, a stamp of irresistible reality. 
Lord Eglamour was the one only nobleman with 
whom Ranthorpe was acquainted, and it was the 
inspiration of true genius which bade Tom, when 
from afar he saw the elder Middlemist come 
plowing up Pall Mall, to seize the button of the 
young nobleman, detain him in earnest conver- 
sation about nothing, and whisper to him that 
Middlemist was one of the oddest old boys alive 
—a delightful character, to be humored in every 
thing for the sake of the fun to be made out of 
him. This procured for Middlemist his lord- 
ship's pleasant and affable salute, and decided 
the venerable uncle’s destiny. 

Old Middlemist reached home beaming with 
delight, wine, pride, and self-glorification. He 
was resolved that Paul must marry Lydia Ran- 
thorpe, even though, as Mr. Neefit, in ‘Trollope’s 
late novel, says so elegantly of his daughter, she 
had ‘‘ nothing but her smock.” 

** Paul, my boy!” his uncle exclaimed that 
very night, as they were parting at bed-time— 
Paul was returning to town next day—‘‘ I know 
the whole affair; I know it all. And if you 
haven’t the spirit to marry that lovely Lydia 
Ranthorpe in spite of the world, why, damme, 
Sir, I'll disown you!” 

**But, my dear uncle, have you considered ?” 

“No, Sir, I haven't! I won't consider any 
thing! And I’m ashamed of you to talk of con- 
sidering in such a case! Marry the girl, Sir— 
run away with her, if you like—and bring me 
my niece, Lydia, here, or never let me see your 
face again !” 

Paul’ was too obedient a nephew to remon- 
strate any longer, although his conscience a lit- 
tle misgave him when, next morning, his uncle 
mysteriously pressed a check for a handsome 
amount into his hand. He feared some trick 
must have been played somehow ; but when he 
saw Ranthorpe, the latter, amidst bursts of laugh- 
ter, pledged him his word that he had never 
made any false representation whatever to The- 
ophilus Middlemist touching his sister's place in 
society, and that he had, in fact, warned the 
good man against the marriage. So Paul did 
not feel bound to make any further inquiry. He 
was weary of waiting, meant to have mar- 
ried Lydia at once in any case, whether his uncle 
liked it or not ; and his doubts and scruples now 
had reference not to the question of marriage, 
whereon his mind was made up, but as to ac- 
cepting his uncle’s money to pay the expenses of 
the honey-moon. 

There was no need of running away. Paul 
and Lydia were Ney Sapte ds os a 
short trip in Scotland, Paul brought his pretty, 
vision 1% net old uncle, which 


serious participation in the plot, which, how- 

ever, Tom manfully defended as entirely justi- 

fiable in the interest of two loving hearts. 
“But, Sir,” the bewildered Mid- 

dlemist, “‘you told me of some elderly relative 

who wouldn't consent.” 

** Don’t you see, my dear Middlemist ?—your- 





= 





‘*But you led me to think it was her relative 
—her er.” 

“*The Right Honorable Lord Ranthorpe ?” in- 
terrupted Tom, with a burst of laughter. “No, 
I didn’t, my dear Sir; you led yourself to think 
it, 1 warned you against allowing the thing to 
go on, and told you you mustn't blame me for 
any thing that might happen.” 

There was nothing more to be said, and old 
Middlemist made the best of it. But it was 
long before he could be reconciled fully to Ran- 

or would consent to meet Lord Pen- 
dennis and the Earl of Warrington, and the 
rest of that joyous company. One day, how- 
ever, at a flower show, some one pointed out to 
him the Honorable Lydia Ranthorpe—the real 
honorable aristocrat of Windsor Castle—and he 
saw a lean, miserable creature, yellow as a guinea, 
and angular as Rosinante. He went home, 
kissed Mrs. Paul cordially, and thanked Heaven 
for what had happened, adding that it would 
have only punished him justly for his mean 
snobbishness if his nephew had really married 
some hideous woman of title who would have 
looked down with scorn and contempt on her 
husband’s poor old uncle. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue destruction of a vast number of valuable fruit- 
bearing and ornamental trees is one of the losses by 
fire which time only can restore to Chicago and many 
other Western towns, A timely suggestion, however, 
has been made, which, if adopted in season, will be 
very useful. In many instances the vitality of the 
roots has not been impaired. By cutting off the trees 
close to the surface of the ground before winter, and 
covering the wounds with a heavy coat of grafting- 
wax, the life will be preserved until next spring, when 
they will, in a majority of cases, send up strong shoots 
and grow rapidly. Some varieties of trees will not 
sprout; but fruit trees, grape-vines, berry bushes, and 
valuable shrubbery will sprout again if cut close to 
the ground before cold weather comes. The burned 
and heated portions of the wood should be removed 
until a live surface is laid bare, when a warm coating 
of grafting-wax should be applied. This should be 
covered with brown paper or cloth, and several inches 
of fine earth overlay the whole. A suitable grafting- 
wax may be made of equal parts of resin or pitch and 
tallow, or one part of linseed-oil and two of coarse 
resin. In the spring the soil should be removed, leav- 
ing only about an inch over the stump. 


A memorial to the late Charles Dickens, who was 
born at Portsmouth, is to be raised in that town. 





Another royal authoress is the ex-Empress Eugénie, 
who has been for some time engaged on a life of Mary 
Queen of Scots, which will shortly be published. 

Professor Blot, of culinary renown, is of opinion 
that mixed coffee is the best. He prefers a mixture 
of Java, Mocha, and Maracaibo. His method of mak- 
ing is to use a coffee-pot with a filter. Put the coffee 
—varying the amount according to the quantity and 
strength you desire—into the filter and pour boiling 
water over it, and the beverage is made. 





All attempts to remove the dar in the Mississippi 
below New Orleans by dredging seem ineffectual. It 
still remains a serious obstacle to navigation. A re- 
cent report of the United States engineer in charge 
of operations there states that by several months’ la- 
bor a channel had been cut with a minimum depth of 
eighteen and a half feet. A storm came on, and in a 
few hours entirely filled up this channel; but a sub- 
sequent survey showed that during the same storm an 
unusual rush of water had torn out a new channel in 
another locality quite as deep and as navigable as the 
one constructed by dredging has ever been. 





A lady living in Chicago writes to Harper's Weekly a 
sad story of individual suffering from the awful calam- 
ity which has overtaken that city. She closes by say- 
ing: 

“ Although we are not among the ‘ burned ont,’ yet 
we feel the terrible calamity, as does every family in 
Chicago. Hundreds of families are in our circum- 
stances. I know your paper will contain valuable il- 
lustrations of our fire: but half the sad events will 
never be made public. One of the saddest features is 
the suffering among women in delicate health. It is 
estimated by a responsible physician of our city that 
five hundred babes were born on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday among the sufferers. Forty were born 
in Lincoln Park on Tuesday. Events of the most 
heart-rending character are being brought to light. 
One poor woman on the North Side was in bed with a 
babe a few hours’ old when the house caught fire. 
The inmates in their flight forgot the poor woman and 
her babe. She rose from her bed, wrapped a sheet 
around herself and child, and made her way to the 
street. There she was found dead, with the babe in 
her arms.” 





A traveler in Utah gives a clear description of some 
peculiar features of the scenery in that section of 
country—peculiarities of which it is difficult to give 
an Eastern reader any idea. For example, what are 
called the buttes are impressive and picturesque. By 
the word butte (pronounced 80 as to rhyme with mute) 
the traveler to the far West learns to understand a 
mass of red sandstone rising abruptly in the midst of 
a level plain to a height sometimes of 2000 feet, often 
as broad at the top as at the base, and level above, it 
may be, as a floor; or carved, as it rises, into most fan- 
tastic shapes, that project from its edges and over- 
shadow the desert below. This sandstone, moreover, 
is not firm in contour, but seems loose and friable, 
and is worn and rounded and gullied by wind and 
rain so that its shapes stand half disclosed in a veil 
of shifting sand, which is sent whirling before its 
sharp, uncovered features in every gust of the summer 
wind. . These buttes seem like nothing so much as 
the ruins of vast mountains, sculptured into strange 
devices by the weather's restless chisel; and on the 
level desert they tower aloft, like the frolicsome crea- 
tions of some weird and mighty architect. So strong 
is their resemblance oftentimes to well-known objects 
of men’s devising that we can hardly believe them the 
chance work of the elements. 





A defiant tricolored flag still floats from the spire of 
the cathedral at Metz, and is most irritating to the 
Prussians. A large reward was promised to the man 
who would haul it down; but not one Frenchman 
would consent to make the attempt, and no German 
dared. An inhabitant of the town writes to say that 
the governor having doubled the sum promised, a 











self! I meant yourself all the time!” 


Baden workman essayed to gain the prize; but after 





arriving within about three meters of the fameus ban- 
ner he was obliged to descend, amidst the laughter and 
enthusiastic cheering of the crowd collected on the 
Place d’Armes. 





The proprietor of one of the most important ceach- 
building establishments in Paris, being unable to find 
a sufficient number of good workmen in that city, has 
made arrangements to employ 1500 German operatives, 
and they have just gone to Paris, 





The most industrious of all American artists in Italy 
is said to be Harriet Hosmer. Even in the summer, 
when every one feels entitled to recreate, she lives in 
her studio. 





Newspaper reporters in Warsaw do not have a com- 
fortable time of it. Not long ago the superintendent 
of the police, not liking an item in one of the newspa- 
pers of Warsaw, ordered the reporter who had written 
it to be flogged and imprisoned for a week, with only 
bread and water for diet. 





In India, when a native preacher is temporarily call- 
ed from his post of duty, or laid aside by sickness, his 
wife proves a helpmate. She takes his place, preach- 
es the sermon, and conducts the services. 





It is fortunate that the battle of Bunker Hill was not 
fought where it was originally designed to be, and that 
the monument glorying in the name of Bunker Til! 
was located on another eminence ; because, otherwise, 
the people of Charlestown would be forced to pull 
down the monument, or else select another hill to re- 
duce in size. Bunker Hill is to be graded down forty- 
six feet, which, with the fourteen feet it has already 
lost, will make it sixty feet lower than its original 
height at the summit. A large Catholic church mast 
be lowered, and a cemetery containing 8000 corpses is 
to be removed. The whole cost of the undertaking is 
estimated at $3,271,771. The earth removed goes to 
fill up flats, and will add about 150 acres to the territory 
of Charlestown. The number of buildings it will be 
necessary to lower is 473. 





About daylight on that fatal Monday morning Rob- 
ert T. Lincoln, only surviving son of the late Presi- 
dent Lincoln, entered his law office in Chicago after 
the flames had attacked the building, opened the vaalt, 
and piled upon a table-cloth the most valushie papers, 
then slung the pack over his shoulder, and escaped 
amidst a shower of falling fire-brands. He walked up 
Michigan Avenue with this load on his back, and 

pped at the sion of John Young Scammon, 
where they breakfasted with a feeling of perfect se- 
curity. Lincoln went home with his papers, and be- 
fore noon the house of Scammon was in ruins, the last 
which was sacrificed by the lake-side. 








The easiest way to preserve grapes is to hang the 
bunches up in a room where the air is not subject to 
much change, and is pure and dry. If not below the 
freezing-point, the cooler the air the better the grapes 
will keep. 

The Czar of Ru@ia has ordered that women be per- 
mitted to become druggists and chemists, be eligible 
to fill positions as clerks and accountants; and, more 
than this, they are henceforth to be allowed to prac- 
tice as surgeons, and, of course, to qualify themselves 
by preliminary studies. 


During the bombardment of Strasburg a shell 
burst through one of the beautiful painted windows 
of the cathedral, flew across the nave, and, smashing 
in the organ pipes, lodged in the organ itself. Had it 
burst, the destruction not only of the organ bat of the 
cathedral must have been inevitable. Strange to say, 
the shell remained imbedded in the heart of the in- 
strument without exploding. The missile bas now 
been extracted, and is mounted on a marble pedestal 
in the cathedral, and an inscription informe visitors 
of this remarkable occurrence. 





A deputation’ of fifty school-teachers and several 
members of Parliament have presented to the Educa- 
tion Department of London a memorial in which oc- 
curs the following clause: “‘ Your memorialiste re- 
spectfully beg to draw attention to a hardship suffered 
by girls’ schools. In these schools three afternoons 
in the week are usually occupied in needle-work, 
bat the girls are expected to pass an examination in 
the standards of the same difficuity as boys, whose 
whole time ‘is devoted to intellectual work.” Let the 
English girls have justice. 





Photographers have a romantic side to their labors. 
They oftentimes venture into most dangerous places 
to obtain a desired view. Not long agoa photographer 
of Montana, while developing a picture of the Great 
Falls of the Yellow Stone, left his instrument stand- 
ing on the edge of the cafon. Returning, he found it 
in a thousand fragments, sliding down amidst stones 
and earth into the river. An artist conoected with the 
Hayden geological expedition writes that at several 
places in the vicinity of Yellow Stone Falls they were 
compelled to cling to the roots of overhanging trees, 
and while they were thus supported, steadied the legs 
of the camera, which seemed particularly restive. As 
the perpendicular walls of this great cafon vary from 
one to two thousand feet, some self-possession must 
be needed to gaze into its dizzy deptha—an immense 
cleft in the earth’s crust about half a mile in width, 
through which runs a large river, failing over seven 
hundred feet, as it enters, and still continuing to rush, 
roaring, for nearly fifty miles. 

The power of precedent and example is wonderful. 
Two or three years ago the greatest astonishment was 
expressed because the Duke of Argyle sent two of his 
sons to try their fortunes in the commercial world. 
Since then a large number of the younger sons of the 
nobility have followed this example of the Campbells, 
The younger son of an English earl has jnst joined one 
of the large breweries. Another junior of a aoble house 
is on his way to China as a tea traveler, leaving a broth- 
er to learn the tea trade at the house he represents, for 
which privilege he is glad to pay the eame premium as 
the sons of plebeians. In more than a dozen of the 
great houses in London there are representatives of 
the nobility, whose daties differ from that of the other 
apprentices only in this, that they do not sleep on the 
premises. They have the same hours and the same 
work as the sons of the working-men who are their 
companions, but the rules of the house are relaxed to 
allow them to go home at night and mingle in circles of 
fashion with their elder brothers and sisters. In some 
bouses the sons of noblemen and very rich men are 
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“Do your Duty as Citizens, and leave the rest to take its course.”—New York Times. 


**You have the Liberty of Voting for any one you please; but we have the Liberty of Counting in any one we please.” 
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1. THE SAPPHO GETTING UNDER WAY. 


THE RACE FOR THE QUEEN’S CUP. 


Tue decisive race for the Queen’s Cup, so gal- 
jantly won by the yacht America in 1851 from 
the flower of the English yachts, was sailed on 
Monday, October 23, between the Livonia and 
the Sappho. Our artist was a witness of the 
friendly contest from the start to the close; and 
on this page records the triumph of the American 
yacht in a series of pictures which show the po- 
sition occupied by each of the competing vessels 
at diferent hours during the progress of the race. 

The start was from the anchor, and the repre- 








sentative of the Livonia won the choice of posi- 


THE LIVONIA UNDER WAY. 


thing moved with the most perfect system; and 
although the Livonia soon filled and got well un- 
der way, the work went along deliberately upon 
the deck of the American champion. It was 
fully five minutes after the signal, or three and a 
half minutes after the Livonia crossed the line, 
that the Sappho got her sails drawing perfectly. 
The Livonia was leading by fully three-fourths 
of a mile, and under jib, stay-sail, jib-headed 
maintop-sail, and fore and main sails, was doing 
her utmost to maintain her position. The Sap- 
pho, in addition to 
her main and fore 
sails, carried her 





8. NECK AND NECK—11.58. 
tion. By ten o'clock the waters of the bay off 
the Quarantine Landing were crowded with all 
kinds of craft to witness the race. The day was 
all that could be desired, the air was quite warm, 
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three lower jibs and 
fore and main gaff 
top-sails. 

From the very 





4. THE SAPPHO LEADS—12.02, 





and the sky almost cloudless. At 11.16 the sig- 
nal to make ready was given, and at 11.22 the 
Whistle was blown for the start. The Livonia 
had lowered her foretop-mast as if she anticipated 
heavy weather. The wind was moderate from 


an eae, and the tide at the last of the 
edd. 


















The Livonia got much the best of the start, 
* men had been sent aloft, who, at the sound 
of the whistle, jumped out of the rigging, cling- 
ing to the jib-stays, and thus running the of 
utils up with celerity. The crew of the Sappho 
displayed remarkable coolness, and the Livonia’s 
Jibs were half up before the Sappho began : every 





5. THE SAPPHO ROUNDING 














2. THE LIVONIA, 


to get good way on, she luffed and passed through 
the lee of the Livonia as if the latter had been 
at anchor. At 11.58 the Sappho passed Buoy 
No. 9, and at 11.58.45 the Livonia passed the 
same point. Passing Buoy No. 7 the Sappho 
had a clear lead of five lengths. 

The Buoy No. 10 was now on the lee bow of 
the yachts, and they we off. The Sappho set 
her jib top-sail and the Livonia set her maintop- 
mast stay-sail. 
12;15.12, the latter at 12.16.58. 
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The former passed the buoy at | 


By this time the | 


wind had moder- 


point to the light- 
ship was dead aft. 


ated, and from this | 


————— = - = 


THE SAPPHO AFTER THE LIVONIA—11.34. 
even Mr. Asugvry can hardly fail to be con- 
vineed of the fact. 

The wind continued blowing freshly ; and the 
Sappho, fairly outrunning the steamers, came in 
at the home stake-boat at 3.59.05. The Livonia 
arrived at the stake-boat, at 4.25.41. The fol- 
lowing table will give a clear idea of the race : 


OFFICIAL TIME—START, 11,21. 


YACHT &.W. SPTT. LIGHT-sHIP &.W. Ptr RETURN 
Sappho .... 12.15.12 1.32.58 8.12.04 8.59.08 
Livonia.... 12.16.58 1.45.22 3.84.30 4.25.41 

acTUaL Time CORRECTED TIME. 
SQpPho.....cccce cecceveeee 488,08 4.46.17 
BPE db0ncccngpescecesss 5.04.41 5.11.44 





6. THE LIVONIA ROUNDING THE LIGHT-SHIP—1.45.22. 


Thus the American yacht beat the English in 
actual time twenty-six minutes and thirty-six 


Both yachts boomed seconds, and as corrected for allowances twenty- 
out their mainsails | five minutes and twenty-seven seconds. 


Adding 














gain upon her antagonist. The Livonia passed 
the fort on the lower point of Staten Island at 
11.36.30, the Sappho at 11.38. So the yachts 
went on, ing Buoy 15, the Livonia at 11.41, 
Sappho 11.42; Baoy No. 18, Livonia 11.49, 
Sappho 11.49.80. 

As the yachts approached Byoy No. 11 the 
Sappho attempted to pass to windward of her 
antagonist ; but finding that this could not be 
done, she drew up until her jib-boom was nearly 
over the Livonia’s taffrail, and keeping broad off 








—= — = 
—————— 


THE LIGHT-SHIP—1.82.58. 


THE QUEEN'S CUP.—({Puorocsarusy sy Rooxwoop.] 





foresails to  star- 
board, and yrs 
and wing. The Sappho jibed round the light- 
ship at 1.82.58 = Lavonia at 1.45.22, as 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. _—_ 
The race back to the stake-boat showed in a 
still more remarkable manner the superiority of 
the American over the English yacht. It was 
the subject of general remark that the Livonia 


did not sail within two points as close in the | 


wind’s eye as the Sappho, while her inferiority in 
the matter of speed, supposing her to have been 
properly handled, was so conclusively proved that 


7. THE SAPPHO AT THE HOME STAKE-—3.59.05. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


——— ——_ a 


to port and their | the three minutes lost at the start, makes the 


victory of the Sappho twenty-eight minutes and 
twenty-seven seconds. 

The possession of the Queen’s Cup is not 
the only question decided by the race. There 
is an essential difference in the principles of 
construction adopted by the yacht-builders of 
England and America, and this contest has 
proved the superiority of the American mode. 
The English yachts are narrow and of deep 
draught, stiffness in heavy weather being se- 
cured by means of ballast—so much dead weight 
to be dragged through the water. American 


yachts, on the contrary, secure steadiness and 
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THE YACHT RACE FOR THE QUEEN'S CUP. 


8 THE LIVONIA AT THE HOME STAKE—4.2.41, 
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safety by great + bende of beam, which, by caus- 
ing them to sink less deep, insures far greater 
buoyancy without loss of stiffness. The En- 
glish have always claimed that their yachts were 
more easily handled than the American, espe- 
cially in heavy weather ; but this race, in which 
the American principle of construction was fairly 
matched against the English, has demonstrated 
the fallacy of that opinion. 

The Queen's Cup, the possession of which, for 
the time, is decided by this race, is of very ‘ele- 
gant workmanship. it is twenty-seven inches 
in height, and weighs 135 ounces Troy. It bears 
the following inscriptions : 

Schooner America, 170 tons, 
Commovore Joun C. Stevens. 


Built by Groner Srexns, 
of f New York, 
1851. 





160 Gurvra Cor, 
Won Aces 22, 1851, at Cowes, England, 
y Yacht "America, 
at the 
Rorat Yaout Sqvapron Reeatta, 
Open to all Nations; 
Beatin 


ng— 
CUTTERS. SCHOON ERS, 
Folante, 48Tona Beatrice, 161 Tons. 
Arrow, Ss Wyvern, - 
Alarm, 193 “ Tone, ., ae 
Mona, ) ad Constance, 218 “ 
Bacchante, 80 *“ Gypsy Queen, 160 “ 
Freak, = Brillant, “ 
Eclipse, SO “* 


Presented to the 
New Yorx Yacur Crivs, 
as 8 
Challenge Cup, 
Open to all Foreign Clubs, 

by the Owners, 
Joux C. Srevens, Gro. L. Scuvy.en, 
Hamitton W1.ks, J. Ropman Frin.ay, 

Evwix A. Srevens. 


THE ECONOMY OF SILVER-WARE! 


Wur should not the articles of silver-ware in regular 
family use possess beauty and be obtainable at fair 
prices? If it be deemed necessary to have the unfre- 
quently used table ornaments highly ornamented, why 
should we not bestow some taste in the articles of every- 
day use? An elaborate centre-piece for the dining- 
table, whichis only used on state occasions, costs 
largely, because of the labor of months which has been 
expended upon it. But there is no reason why the 
cost of manufacturing forks and spoons and solid ware 
should be fixed so high as to become prohibitory. The 
“Gorham” Manufacturing Company, by its machinery, 
its capital, and ite management of the details of its 
business, is able and does provide, at moderately small 
cost, the choicest articles of silver-ware which beautify 
the table and are eminently practical for daily use. 
Every piece of work, whether the simple salt-spoon or 
the stately dinner set, is tinished—nothing is slighted ; 
and, from their ability at production, they are enabled 
to furnish their goods at most reasonable rates. Messrs. 
Stazz & Manovs, No. 22 John St., N.Y. (up stairs), 
have in stock a full line of these goods, and are pleased 
to show them either to connoisseurs or purchasers,— 
{Com.] 








EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES. 


Mrs. E. B. Dopos, Little Rock, Ark., has 
used her Wheeler & Wilson Machine 14 years, 
doing the family sewing for 9 children (6 of 
them daughters), working with scarcely a day’s 
intermission, alike satisfactorily upon the finest 
silks, cambric, and the coarsest soldier’s cloth- 
ing, without any repair. She has used the same 
needle—a No, 2—for more than 8 years, lower- 
ing it as it wears oe lal 





InowenTs or Tue Great CatoaGo | re.—Atreep L. 
Sewe 1, one of the most widely known publishers of 
Chicago, is collecting Incidents of the Great Fire, to be 
published by him, in book form, at the earliest possible 
day. Mr. Sewexv’s printing establishment and business 
were entirely destroyed, leaving him at liberty to give 
his whole attention, for the present, to this book, which 
will be one of thrilling interest, Mail to him now, at 
Chicago, the price, fifty cents, and he will send you a 
copy, postpaid, as soon as wom. —{Com.] 





Priz’s O.K. Sven Oia and Cream-Tar- 
tar, first-class household articles that will speak 
for themselves on trial, sold by all first-class 


Grocers JAME 8 Pyie, Manufacturer, 350 
Washington St., N. Y. er ‘Com. ] 








Haxu's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer re- 
stores to bald heeds a fine, healthy growth of 
hair, if the hair-cells are not closed up.—{ Com. } 





Puystorans, Ministers, Lawyers, and thousands of 
others have used the White Pine Compound for Throat 
end Lung Diseases and Kidney Complaints, and found 
it just what was wanted. It is truly a remarkable 
remedy.—[Com. } 








Veartrxe is acknowledged by all classes of people 
to be the best and most reliable blood purifier in the 
world.—{ Com.] 


Tus Hewan Harn. —Burnett's Cocoaine, for healthful 











purity and excellence, is unsurpassed.—{Com. } 
rere OT, 
AD DVERTISEMENTS. 





FOR the PARLOR, Send 
. a np for a price-list. ORT 
TURING REPOSITORY, 


Bed | Broadway, New York.’ 
Magic Euchre P, th 
tounding card bee po can be done withork Seine 2, 


post fre 8 » with a Book of Tricks arranged by M. Hartz. 


J EGAR_ 
Vi IN ya how Paka ae Wine 0 
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PanT, 49 sp9 “Past 
ona 2 | “WIDE AWAKE” 3332 
YAN D~ 33 wmaresannnsttes 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, Henry Ward Beecher’s 


Miss Columbia’s Publie School ; 


carumeecle a th: ty By 
1000 months; ano 5 an- 
Or, WILL IT BLOW OVER? other 118 in one week; one 47 in one day, and and many 


WITH 72 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS BY others equally weil, making from $5 

THOMAS NAST. pe f 
Illustrated Paper Cover, 50 cts. ; So fered. Sorry I did not engage sooner.” Pays better 
Sold OveRAN ene Mailed po CO. Y ew York. t any agency. A rare chance to make money. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED! 


A NOBLE RESPONSE, Sreneee: 


THE MANAGERS IN THIS CITY OF THE : 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE CO., 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 


Have received from J, W. Cater, er, Bag.» Chairman of the 
London Board, by cable, the following instructions : 


forers, Settle Siifossee prompuly--Draw | STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 
at three days’ sight.” (Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 


The Assets of this Company in the United States, 
amounting to over $1,300,000, will not be touched in | Irourers or GERMAN, FRENCH, axp ENGLISH 


the ent of losses in Chi 
MIWA CONNER, Ye TOYS, 
CHAS. E. WHI x} Associate Manage F c ; 


WM. P. BLAGDED 
From Azetions a 2 =~ BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
0 eee We Watches, | MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
with fansomen, detached lever movements, CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 


eac 

al M xpensive Watches? and solid 
gold Prices SA era and Gents’ Vest Chains, from 394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 
auction, at proportionate prices. All sent C.0O.D., cata: Seent woveiies % ‘Tera, Yeas 


rivilege to examine. F. J. NASH, T12 Broadway, Parlor 
RY. “Worthy the fullest confidence. ”—Chrietie boy emeetel Gxt Goods constantly arriving to supply 


daca FF gat ae SE 

reli upon.” — nm 

them" Onision Unio represents | QUINNELL, HARRIS, & CO,, 
48 East 14th St., Union Square. 


Button- Hole Working The Largest and Best Selected Stock of 


CRYSTAL GLASSWARE 
Any one can make a 


easy. tfect But- | in New York, all of our own manufacture; and we are 

ad nHiole with one of Webster's Potent utton-Hole | now offering, also also, novel: 

Workers. Male and Female Agents wanted every | received 

where. Sample, with terms to Agents, and full direc- scent the traveling member of our firm this 

tions for use, sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Ad- | gymmer. Ww 

dress A. W. WE & CO., 599 Broadway, N.¥. | ~ Special attention Sa to matching Broken Articles 
and refilling Incom Sets. 


Factory and Wholesale, 447 Broome ae St., 1 N.Y. 
0 HE WELLINGTON OINTMENT.—in- 
a to ——— eae a = birch, — 
aries sent of labor. 
iSaurreeon Toe Dali porate paid? a Worscmee yt HUDNUT, Oheauiot 318 218 . way, N.Y., Sole gent 
DENT, GOODNOW, & CO., Boston, “aie a Month easily made with Stencil and 
is, and | $250 


Publish “Tue Patent Star,” sell Paten Ray-Lnesk Dies. re Circular and 
give profitable agencies to canvassers. Samples, free. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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HOTTENTOTS SEEN GATHERING BUCHU LEAVES AT THE CAPE OF GOOD 410PE FOR 
H. T. HELMBOLD, 


BUCHU 


(From Dispensatory of the United States.} 
DIOSMA CRENATA—BUCHU LEAVES. 


, Poorunsrus.—Thele oer io steong, diftasive, and comewhat.coametio; their taste bitterish and analogous 
© mint 
Mevroat Properties ann Uses.—Buchu leaves are gently stimulant, with a peculiar tendency to the Uri- 


nary a pe 

given in we of the Urinary Organs, such as Gravel, Chronic Catarrh of the Bladder, ser. 
bid Irritation of the Bladder and Urethra, Disease of the Prostate Gland, and “Retention or Incentinence of 
Urine, from a loss of tone in the parts concerned in its evacuation. The remedy has also been recommended 


in Dyspepsia, Chronic Rheumatism, Cutaneous Affections, and ec 
He.mpoip’s Extract Buout is used by y persons from the ages 0 1 aan 
cline or change of life; after Confinement or Labor Pains; Ww ildren. 


In affections peculiar to Females the Extract Buchu is unequaled b: other remedy. 

Hetmsoin’s Extract Buouv has cured every case of Diabetes in which | it has been — Irritation of the 
Neck of the Bledter and Inflammation of the Kidneys, Ulceration of the Kidneys Retention of 
Urine, the Prostate Gland, pw in the Bladder, Calcul aoe, Brick- Dest Depamm, os a ioing 
or Milky po dng and for enfeebled and delicate constitutions gg Fer Fo me with the 
symptoms: Indisposition to Resrtion, Loss of Power, Loss of M Weak Nerve 

Bene, Horror of Disease, Wakefulness, Dimness of Vision, Pain the Back, ot fot Hands, ok the 
ea ess of the Skin, Thruption of of the Face, Pallid Countenance, U: 

Heimuown’s Exrraor Buon is Diuretic and Blood-Pari and cures all diseases from habits of 

dissipation, excesses and imprudences in life, impurities of the &., in affections 


in connection with sy omen te Rose Wasu. 
’s. Take no other. Describe symptoms in all communications. 


H, Ee HELMBOLD, Practical ‘and Analytical Chemist, 


594 Broadway, N. Y., and 104 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERY WHERE. ~ 


FREEMAN & BURR 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
138 and 140 Fulton on Street, New York. 


VERY in SUITE of Styl le and T 
Esai WERCOATS, ta CL oh 


ptlon, toc all , 
erga eat lg cap 
ment is made to measure at few hours’ notice. *“~ 


Overcoars, $8, $15. 
VERCOATS, $20, $25. 
ATS, $30, $40. 


Busrvess Scrrs, $15, $20, 
USINESS SUITS, $25, $30, 
USINESS OUFTs, $40, $50, 
. Dnazss Surrs, $20, $30. 


$40, $50. 
Dia Some 


UITS, $60, $70. 


Bors Surts, s,m 
OYS’ WUITS, $10, gis, 


OYS’ SUITS, $20, g25, 


RDERS BY LETTER promptly filled. Thous 
O avail themselves of our NEW 8Y STEM ron 
SELF-MEASU enabling parties in any part of the 
country to order direct from us with the certainty of 
receiving the most PERFECT FIT attainable, 


ULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, 
Price-List, and Fashion Sheet Sent Farr on ap- 
plication. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $275,000. 


HAMILTON 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 11 Wall Street. 


New York, October 10th, 1871. 

This Company NOT HAVING LOST A 
DOLLAR by the late disastrous fires throughout 
the country, and having its Capital securely in- 
vested in First-Class Bonds, Mortgages, and 
United States Bonds, and a Cash Surplus of 
more than $125,000, their business confined to 
this city and vicinity, offer to those wishing In- 
surance a Security unsurpassed by any company 
in the city. 

The advantage of having a policy in a company 
untrammeled by heavy liabilities must be obvious 
to every business man. 

A portion of your Insurance business respect- 
fully solicited. 

JOHN C. WINANS, President. 
JAMES GILMORE, Secretary. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $275,000 








Musical Boxes 


ANDO: PRESSIVE, QUATUOR, BELLS 
x Ne ET eETS. All sizes, all style, and 





UMS, Cc 
pe = La he two and one-half dollars to three 
thousand dollars, playing from one tune to over - 
hundred tunes. Law for circular and prices. Music 


Boxes repaired by skillful workmen. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 680 Broadway, N.Y. 
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slode! Safest and 
a Poi brown? Fire test over 
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ted lamp may be up- 
Toe A light without fear of 
explosion or fire. Recomme ated 
by the Fire Underwriters © 


| Druggiste U.S. Dens.ow 
Maiden Lan y ie St., Boston; 
St, Baltimore ; 51'S. Water St., Chicago. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. a 






















$20 20 Billiard Table! 


Quiah"aubber Cushions! 


ABBOT & NICHO 


fe Liberty XT 





and get spe" 
Please send name and Pe'RAN- 
TSPANGLE é 
FREE. inn ARrabiished. Chron? 
Banner, 1 




















\- 
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| COLLINS’ 
WATCH FACTORY. 


~ 
x 





= ——— ——— 
m4 G on BED | i Ls x. aD | % 


sell 


{ ~ 5% me Sd 
<3 THE 


Collins Metal Watches. 


This cut represents the size and appearance of one of our $25 
Watches and $12 Chains. These watches, for accuracy of time 
and in appearance, are fully equal to Gold watches that cost $250. 
Some of our watches that have been used on Railroads have not 
varied one minute in six months. We manufacture three quali- 
ties; prices, $15, $20, and $25; all Patent Levers, Full Jeweled, in 
Hunting Cases. Chains, $2 to $12, according to weight and finish, 
Every watch is fully guaranteed by a special certificate. When 
six watches are ordered at one time we send a seventh one free, 
All kinds of Jewelry of the same elegant Collins Metal. Goods 
sent by express, C.0.D. The Genuine Collins Watches can only be 
had of us; wehavenoAgents. (©, E. COLLINS & CO., 

335 Broadway, New York City. 




























AT. STEWART & CO. 


will make a magnificent display of 


Velvet, Silk, and Poplin Suits, 
in all the new Cloth Shades. 
Also, A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT 


of 
PARIS AND LONDON MADE 


’ ‘ LJ 
Children’s Suits and Dresses, 
ELEGANTLY TRIMMED. 
And will also offer a fresh importation of 
PARIS-MADE 
VELVET SACQUES AND BASQUES, 
PARIS-MADE SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
$40 each, upward. 
PARIS AND LONDON ASTRAKHAN SACQUES 
AND JACKETS, 
$20 each, upward. : 
PARIS-MADE BLACK CLOTH CLOAKS, 
$7 each, upward. 
With an immense stock of 
PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED POLONAISES, 
i 


n 
CASHMERE and DRAPS D’ETE, 
the latest novelties, &c. 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SACQUES AND 
JACKETS, 
In Cloth, Plush, and Velveteen. 





Strangers and Customers are respectfully invited to 
EXAMINE. 





BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STREETS. 





Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
a> FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. GW 
> SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 
ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 

STATES, and ENGLAND. _— 
Price in Ragland. Inthe D.& 

Wheeler & Wilson $45.00 §85.00 
New Singer - «+ 82.50 65.°%O 
Elias Hewe « = 
Wilson Shuttle - 40.00 

The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
materialand laborin any of the above named 
machines, 

tv AFFIDAVIT. —W. G Wilson, President of the 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co., personaliy appeared before 
Be. and made outh thas the above prices are correct. and taken 
by himfrom Cirealars published inthe United States and 
England under the corporate names of the Companies manu- 
facturing sald machines. PRED. 

Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas at 0. 


The Wrson Skwire Macntyes are for Sale in 
most every County in the United 8:ates, and 


_ No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








For Sale by Upholsterers, 





No Cords or Balances Used. 


Opry, Om) 0} yu0g 
SNYIL GNV STIdoOW 


Broadway, 








AGENTS WANTED FO 


RIMANISM AS IT IS. 


This Book, of 750 ; 
honetine ot pages, 105 engravings, is an ex- 
on ve and standard work, of the hi hest authority, 
whe atly adapted to the times, It fully uncovers the 
ite fre mia system, exposes its base pretenses. 
oppoaitic? 1t8 persecutions, its gross immoralities, its 
oP ‘on to our public schools and civil and relig- 


ious liberty, 


_°ONN. PUBLISHING CO., EARTFORD, CONN. 





THE CHICAGO FIRE 


DESTROYED 


The Little Corporal 


Publishing House and all its contents, including the 
November Number, which was ready for press and 
partly printed. 


Notwithstanding this terrible “‘ Baptism of Fire,” 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL 
Still Lives. 


The December Number will pes early in Novem- 
ber, more brilliant and attractive than ever before. 
It will be extra large, containing about double the 
usual number of Rages, and will be sent to all new 
subscribers for 1872 


SUBSCRIBE NOW, 


Before re forget it, and provide for your children the 
best and the cheapest Juvenile Magazine published. 
TERMS, $1 50 a Wear. Send for our new 
Premium List and raise a Club. Address 
JOHN E. MILLER, Publisher, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BLEES 


NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of con- 
struction, and rapidity 
Ss ofmotion, Call and ex- 
amine. Send for cireu- 
lar. Agents wanted. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 
———_ 623 Broadway, N. Y. 



















EO. W. READ & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


VENEERS, 
FANCY WOODS AND BOARDS, 


Leg in store the finest assortment ever seen, particu- 
y 


FRENCH VENEERS, HUNGARIAN ASH, &c., 
to which they invite the particular attention of the trade. 

Send for a catalogue and price-list. 

For SALE, one of the best and largest VENEER- 


CUTTING MAC in the country. 
170 and 172 Centre St. 
Factory, 186 to 200 Lewis St. 





Solicited by MUNN & CO., 
PAT F N ] Publishers of Scientific Ameri- 
can, 87 Park Row, New York. 

Twenty-five years’ Experience, 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws, with full 
directions how to obtain Patents, free. 

A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the New 
Census by counties and large cities, 140 Engravings of 
Mechanical Movements, Patent Laws and Rules for ob- 
taining Patents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


Combination STENCIL ALPHABET and Figures. 


It is an exceed- 
It is one of the 
ingly rapid meth- 
most useful inven- ; 
tions of the age for : od of marking 


boxes for ship- 
Becket en. <n 


price-lists, &c. 
Patented Aug. 11, '68, Send for a Circular. 
NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 87 Nassau St., N.Y. 












Furnished to the United States Government and the 
principal ag anys The best and cheapest. 
A. GLANZ, le Agent, 194 William St., New York. 








Tur Greatest AND ONLY 
yj Mevrorve ix rue Wortp that 
t# warranted a fect cure 
Jor all kinds of ties, Lep- 
Rosy, Sonorvna, Canorr, 
Satt - Rurom, Dysrersta 
Catarnn, Neroraveta, and 
all diseases of the Skin anp 
Bioop. Entirely Veoetable, 
Send and get your money 
Pape back in every cage of failure ; 
D. FOWLE, a $1. bottle. Sold every where. 
Montreal, emist, Boston, and 515 St. Paul St., 


00 failnre 





DON’T BUY 


Until you have seen our new bed and platen printing- 
styled The Young America, warranted 


ateur and the general job printer. Address, for circu- 
lar, ADAMS-PRESS CO., 58 Murray St., N. Y., 
and 8 Province 8t., Boston 








, 









RIFLES. shor-o 
28, -Guns, BR 
\ Material, Writetor Pree Lint ¢ Gree Gn 


en Ge Wonxs, Pittab: 
dc, bought er traded foe. “Agents sonia 





$6 5 PER MONTH. — Our are 
making the above amount right along. 
Full description circulars sent free. 

8 & CO., 482 Broome St., N. Y. 







ROGERS’ 


Groups of 


STATUARY, 


Any of these groups 
= be delivered, = 
expense, at any rail- 
station in the 
United 8 on re 
ceipt of the price. In- 
close stamp for _ 


JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16; Offices, $15, $20, $30, 
Send for a circular to LOWE PRESS 00. 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mase, 


PORTABILITY combined with 
iat wer in FIELD, MARINE 
URISTS’, OPERA, and general 
out-door day and night double per- 
oe glasses ; show objects 
tinctly at from two to six miles. 
Eye-glasses and Spectacles of the 
greatest transparent wer, to 
strengthen and improve the sight without the distress- 
ing result of frequent changes. Catalogues sent free 
on receipt of 3-cent stamp. SEMMONS, 
Oculists’ Optician, No. 687 Broadway. 


Whitney's Neats-Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 
E It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 




















the same time. Put up in large and 
small size boxes, also in 8-Ib bars. Send 
stamp for our WAVERLY. Address 


G. F. WHITNEY & CO.,59 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawotte’s Torter Giyorrue Caxe is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
| ae mm chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 
ene 3 For sale by d Marx & Rawo.z, 





anufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St., New York. 








eweilers, Ms ‘ 


er ee eal ot 








JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


Economy the order of the day. Household articles 
ails, M 


cheap. P. ilk- 


made from paper, durable 
Send for Price 


a wis, Fruit-Di 


&ec. 
and riptive Lists.) JENNINGS BROTHERS, Man- 
ufacturers, 352 Pearl St., N. Y. City. 











___ HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Off Cre— 451 Broadway, N. Y. 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Me.opgons, and 
Oneans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMEL: LOW PRICES, FOR GASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly instal]ments. 





£ COMPASS AND I¥- 
p DICATOR. A perfect 








fou wanted in every County in the United States to 
sell a nowiy petsated article of pat utility and abso- 
lutely in every household. For further particu- 
lars, address Tae Cuampton M’r’a Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 
; ENTS ted.— its make more | money at 
AGS for “an at an else. Particulars [ree. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 

A MONTH and expenses to good canvass- 
$300 ers. Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 


9 » A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 











ness honorab! L. Gansrpg, Paterson, N. J. 


S504 Week t Agents, maleorf ie. Busi- 
$10 SaRAS se Sean eget 








$30 BEE SRE Ww. Dorm, Rochester, XY, 





UILDING PAPER 


OF THREE GRADES. 


TARRED SHEATHING, 
For outside of Stadding, under Clap-boardsa. A noD-tom 
ductor of cold, heat, and dampness. 

Prepared Plastering BOARD, 
A cheap and perfect substi for iath and ; 
sudeen Comesth, warm, ent uumtentia! yet A! 
half the usual cost. 

DOUBLE THICK BOOFING 
and Quartz Cement make a good water and fire proof 
roof for less than §3 50 per square. 

Samples and circulars sent free hy 


ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 
B. E. HALE, Chicago; or 
22 & 2% Frankfort Street, N. Y. 


RTIFICIAL LIMBS.—A. A. MARKS, 

$76 Broadway, N. Y. City, Inventor 

@ 9nd U. & Gov't Manfr of Piast Paexrom 
Artificial Limbs, with Rubber Hands and 
Feet. Send for Llustrated Pamphlet, free 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ABBOTT’S LOUIS PHILIPPE. The History of 
Louis Philippe. Joun 8. C. Asnort, Author of 
tated wena, Sloth, $1 ¥ wr om wth Dbotte? 

. 16mo., 20, niform A 
I lustrated Histories. ‘ 


THE PREY OF THE GODS. A Novel. By Fuon- 
enon Marryat (Mrs. Ross Church), Author of “ Her 
Lord and Master," &c. 8vo, Paper, 80 cents. 


THE STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE 
EAST. From the Earliest Times to the Conquest 
by Alexander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, te: cnicia. 
By Putisr Surtn, B.A., Author of “The History of 
the World.” Illustrated. Uniform with The Stu 
dents’ Series. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for thie Almanac. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 30 cents; Four Copies, $1 00, 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE PARIS COM- 
MUNE. With a full Account of the Bombardment, 
Capture, and Burning of the City. By W. Pax- 
uRoOKE Feraiver, an Eye-Witness of the Events de- 
scribed, Editor of “‘ Harper’s Hand-Book of European 
Travel,” “‘ Harper's Phrase-Book,” &c. With a Map 
of Paris and Portraits from Original Photographs. 
Large 12mo, 516 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. By B. L. Fanszon, 
Author of “Grif.” 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


KINGSLEY’S WEST INDIES. At Last: a Christ- 
mas in the West Indies. By Ouantes Kuovesier. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ANNE FURNESS. A Novel. By the Author of 


**Mabel's P: " “The Sacristan’s Housebold,” 
“Veronica,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Puntweuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
STUDENT'S GREECE. 1%mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Vol. I. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. a 


BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Vol. il. 8yo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


WILLSON'S NEW SPELLER AND ANALYZER. 
12mo, Half Bound, 45 cents. 


MARKHAM'S FRANCE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 
UPHAM'S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 12mo, Sheep, 
$1 50. 














STRICKLAND’S QUEENS OF BNGLAND. 
Abridged. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


VIRGIL TRANSLATED. (Harper's New Classical 
Library.) 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


em” Hazree & Broruens will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

gay” Hanrer's Catratoovur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
gw New Subscribers will be supplied with either Han- 
per’s Magazine, Harrer’s Weex cy, or Haprza's Ba- 
zan, from the present time to the end of the year 1872, 
for Four Dollars. 
Haxrer’s Macaztx, One Year......$4 00 
Hanzrer'’s Wreexty, One Year...... 400 
Hagrrn's Bazan, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Magazine, Hagren’s W eexxy, and Harper's 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Msaazuve, WeEK1y, or 
Bazaz will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 
he Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxry or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subecriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magaztne, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazan, to prepay the U.s. postage. 
The Volumes of the Macazuve commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Nomber. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
ordingly. 
Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 
When the subscriber's ottrent is to be changed, 
oth the old and new one must be given. 
’ In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Brotwens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 


the 





Txnms por Apvertisine ty Hanrxr’s Pexropioars. 
Harper's Magazine.— Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150- each insertion. 
Ha ¢ Weekl.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar. —$1 00 per Line; Cute and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
. 
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THE LION’S SHARE. 
They have all had their share, and it now seems to disagree | with them. 











i oo of Goods under the names of Wamsutta Prints, Checks, Lindseys, Cambrics, 
it oods are not manufactured at the Wamsvtta 
: M Jis. 

{ 1 


icks, and Silesias, are hereby informed that all such 
and | 
Ht Shectings. | 


We limit our Name and the Wamsutta Ticket to our Bleached Shirtin 


We have, in addition to our former Trade-Mark, adopted the following, which will 


in all cages appear with this notice. | 


| OR7192 Ps | 


pe Mis 


( : —_s = ——————— a ——————— 


New Beprorp, Mass., 
June Lat, 1867. 





Orrice or Wamsutra Mitts, New Beprorp, September 1st, 1871. 

It has been the constant endeavor of our Company for more than twenty years to neni the quality of 
the goods of our mannfacture; so that our fabrics are fully equal to any in the market. We have just com- 
pleted a New Mill, sapplied with machinery of the most approved kinds, and have also added to the machinery 
in the mills previously built all the latest improvements; so that we are now making our goods finer, heavier, 


and handsomer than ever before. 
The goods are of the full width represented, and not on a basis of 35 inches for a yard. 
All the Standard Goods bear our Ticket and the above Trade-Mark, and may be relied on for quality and 


——: and as of our manufacture. 
The Agents for the sale of our goods to Jobbers and Wholesale Dealers are 


ALMY & COMPANY, New York, 65 Leonard Street, cor. Church. 
si Boston, 88 Franklin Street. 
CADBURY, THOMAS, & CO., Philadelphia, 221 Chestnut Street. 
CHASE, STEWART, & CO., Baltimore, 27 German Street. 
JOSEPH GRINNELL, President. 
ANDREW G. PIERCE, Treasurer. 


AILROAD "=" 
"B01 ON DS wie: 
Paris Kid Gloves, 


UNION ADAMS & CO,, 


637... Broadway...637 


Have just opened a beautiful and 
elegant variety of the celebrated 


P, L. AUBERT'S 


KID AND DOG-SKIN GLOVES, 


FOR 


Ladies and Gentlemen. 


FEATHER BRUSHES. 


All brushes bearing the “Star” brand are warranted 


THOS. BENNETT, Jz., Agent. 


CHARLES W. 

















Pe ae 


tye ee eer et | 


 DEVICIN 
} & G0 oH 
. 





SLOFHIERS 


WAS a 


NEW-YORK. 


8990) For lass Pianos—Sent on trial—No 
¢ Adarese t Uv. 8. PIANO co, ‘So Baway NY 














superior 4; any y other Feather goods now offered. wh tem 
large ie che as Cache eke | iD, Ba eae 
y I 
toll ierenas Be tod e United States (as per In- — [ et eee pallag Address A. 
° KNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren St., NY. 









HARPER'S Ww EEKLY. | . 


H. W. JOHNS’ IMPROVED 





H. W, JOHNS, 18 William St., N, Y., 
Manufacturer of Roofing Materials, established in 1868, 


SHIRTS. 
J, W, Johnston, 











Is p from selected livers, and bottled at Lofo- 
den Norway. Is the purest, and for limpid- 


ity, clearness, and delicacy of vee. smell, is supe- 
rior to any. Is more readily imilated ahd more 
easily digested than any other God-Liver Oil. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


A BOON TO ALL WRITERS. 


The Darli Self-Supplying Penhold- 
er’s wat Pouninie Pen, but best eed with withany pen. Fill- 

ed b atmospheric pressure in an instant. 
Writes 2000 words with one ty ol The 
Ink reservoir is vi the holder. Samples by mail, 
50 cents; Nickel, $1 00; Ebony, $1 50; Rubber, $2 00; 

Bank Holder, Gold, $2 50, byt als guaranteed. eed. Forsale 


—— ener A a Goon, 6 State St.,N.¥._ 


IMPORTED DOUBLE-BARREL 
SHOT-GUN for $10. 


WARRANTED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 
Game Bag, Shot Pqpch, and Flask, $3. Sent C.O.D. 
J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“GUANACO” 


UMBRELLAS 
TRY ONE 


| } 














PIANO-FORTES. 


Endorsed by the leading Artists, Seminarians, and the 
Press, as the 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as-consistent 
with thorough workmanship 


WAREROOMS, 


Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St, N. Y 
DO oy = YS 


YEAST 





ena 


‘The best 
VOYAGES to ANY P. 
It is convenient 
OF FOOD PREPARED WITH IT. 
by GROCERS, SHIP-CHANDLERS and DEA 
DOOLEY & BROTHER, Manufacturers, 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 
69 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 
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STARR & MARCUS 


0. 22 JOHN st. 


(UP STAIRS), N. y., 
MAKE A SPECIALTY oF THE 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPAN)’s 


STERLING SILVER-WIRE 


Especial attention is request. 
ed to the many new and ele. 
gant pieces manufactured ex- 
pressly to our order the past 
year, and quite recently com. 
pleted. 

An unusually attractive as. 
sortment of novelties in fancy 
silver, cased for wedding gifts, 
of an inexpensive character. 

The works of the Gorham 
Company are very extensive, 
enabling them to employ the 
most accomplished talent in de. 
signing, skill in producing, and 
the best labor-saving machin. 
ery and method of manufac. 
ture, thus reducing the cost and 
bringing these beautiful wares 
within the reach of almost ey. 
ery purchaser. 

The standard of this Silver 
is that of British Sterling, 
926-1000. 








HE UNIVERSA! 
Twine and Threa 
Cutter is a neat little 
device, which may be 
attached to the coat, 





vest, lady's dress, or 
g work - box. Saves 
time, twine, thr “ad, 
fingers, and teeth. Samples mailed on rece ipt of 2 
If not satisfactory, money returned. 
T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., Office 599 Broadway, N. 
__ Manufactory, ‘Bridgeport, Conn. 


ACCIDENTS. 


ASPHALT ROOFING FELT. 





Insure in the 
TRAVELERS 
of Hartford. 








A well-tested article of good thickness and durabi . 
ity, suitable for steep or flat roofs. Can be appli 
an ordinary mec ic or handy laborer. Send for Cir- 
cular and samplesto ~- E.H.MARTIN, | 
70 den Lane and 9 Liberty Street, N.) 








FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


Baltimore, Md. 


§@™ Send for Price-List.) _ 





Beantifies the complexion by removing Pimples an 
all other dishgreeable disorders of the skin. Tweu! 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, } New York. 


Woopwarp’s 
Natioxat AAROHIT ECT. 
Working Drawings. 
1000 $12, postpaid. 
GEO, E. WOODWARD, 
Publisher, 191 Broadway, N.Y 
Send for Catalogue of al! books 


on ‘Architecture, Agricultur 
Field Sports, and the Horse 


ENTS CANVASSERS, address C. G. Morti 

=, 83 Barclay 8 t., New York, for particu! de 
the Climax Linen best (out Oct. 1, 71), with - 
naw Sa Patent combination Type Rack and a oe , 
full assortment of Type. Retail, $i. Sa ple by 


mail, $1 2. Agents v will not regret investigating 

















FOREWARNED, FOREARMED. 


Read and circulate D’Aubigne’s Great Work, 
HISTORY OF TION. 


REFORMATION. 


vwNT 
rREpom, REL Taxon and matMAS ITY, 
able 
; oer | nan mere rel published 





if your hair is falling out, or 
growing thin, use one bottle 


DR. KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA, 


a purely vegetable Hair Dress- 
ing. Sold every where. 


AGENTS WANTED 7°, <1 


Sliding-G Button-Hole C Cut- 
desired. 








ter, uts any size 
rm ow where at 

T cen as ones 

, Mc. 'C. Co, 
23 Jayne St., Pa. 


as WANTED in every township. ong 
WM. FLINT & CO Phiadelphia, 
_ 


SOAP. 


TRANSPARENT GLYCERINE, 


A Toilet Soap of unequaled good qualities 





J. ©; HULL'S SON, %- Y. 
HAM'’S R 

UPHAM’S DEPILATORY powDE 

Removes superfluous hair in five mine 8 , 

s. ( LAM. 106 Bou — th Bight = Le wniladelpbia, Ps 
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FIRE-PICTURES. 

By PAUL H, HAYNE. 

Ou, the rolling, rushing Fire! 
Oh, the Fire! 
How it rages, wilder, higher, 
Like a hot heart’s fierce desire, 
Thrilled with passion that appalls us, 
Half appalls, and ‘yet enthralls us; 
Oh, the madly mounting Fire! 


Up it sweepeth, wave and quiver, 
Roaring like an angry river— 
Oh, the Fire!— 

Which an earthquake backward turneth, 
Backward o’er its river courses, 
Backward to its mountain sources, 
While the blood-red sunset burneth, 
Like a god's face, grand with ire: 

Oh, the bursting, billowy Fire! 


Now the heavy smoke-clouds thicken 
To a dim, Plutonian night: 
Oh, the Fire! 
How its flickering glories sicken, 
Sicken at the blight! 
Pales the flame and spreads the vapor, 
Till no larger than a taper 
Flares the waning, struggling light ; 
Oh, thou wan, faint-hearted Fire, 
Sadly darkling, 
Weakly sparkling : 
Rise! assert thy might— 
Aspire! aspire! 


At the word a vivid lightning, 

Threatening, swaying, darting, bright’ning, 

Where the loftiest yule-log towers, 
Bursts once more— 

Sudden bursts the awakened Fire. 
Hear it roar, 

Roar, and mot high, high, and higher, 
Till beneath 

Only here and there a wreath 

Of the passing smoke-cloud lowers ; 

Ha! the glad, victorious Fire! 


Oh, the Fire! 

How it changes! 

Changes, ranges 
Through all phases fancy-wrought ! 
Changes like a wizard thought. 
See! Vesuvian lava rushing 
"[wixt the rocks!—the ground asunder 
Shivers at the earthquake’s thunder ; 
And the glare of hell is flushing 
Startled hill-top, quaking town ; 
‘Temples, statues, towers go down, 
While beyond that lava flood, 

Dark red like blood, 
I behold the children fleeting, 

Clasped by many a frenzied hand; 
What a flight, and what a meeting 
On the ruined strand! 

Oh, the Fire! 
Eddying higher, higher, higher, 
From those vast volcanic cones; 
Oh, the agony, the groans, 
Of the thousands stifling there! 
Fancy, say you; but how near 
Seem the anguish and the fear! 


Swelling, turbulent, pitiless Fire! 
*Tis a mad northeastern breeze 
Raving o’er the prairie seas; 

How like living things the grasses 
Tremble, as the storm-breath passes, 
Eve the flames’ devouring magic 

Coils about their golden splendor, 

And the tender 

Glory of the mellowing fields 

‘To the wild Destroyer yields ; 

Dreadful waste for flowering blooms, 

Desolate darkness, like the tomb’s, 

Over which there broods the while, 

Instead of daylight’s happy smile, 
A pall malign and tragic. 


Marvelous Fire! 
Changing, ranging 
Through all phases, fancy-wrought, 
Changing like a charméd thought. 
A stir! a murmur deep, 
Like airs that rustle over jungle reeds, 
When the gaunt tiger breathes, but half asleep : 
A bodeful stir! 
And then, the victim of his own pure deeds, 
I mark the mighty Fire 
Clasp in its cruel palms a martyr-saint, 
Christ’s faithful worshiper : 
One mortal cry affronts the pitying Day, 
One ghastly arm uplifts itself to heaven: 
When the swart smoke is riven, 
Ere the last sob of anguish dies away, 
The worn limbs droop’ and faint, 
And o’er those reverend hairs, silvered and hoary, 
Settles the semblance of a crown of glory! 


Tireless Fire! 

Still it changes! 

Changes, ranges 
Through all phases, fancy-fraught ; 
Changes with the speed of thought: 
Here's a glowing, warm interior, 

A Dutch tavern, rich and rosy 
With deep color—sill and floor 
Dazzling as the white sea-shore, 

Where within his arm-chair cozy 
Sits a toper, stout and yellow, 
Blinking o’er his steamy bowl; 

Hugely drinking, 

Slyly winking, 
As the pot-house Hebe passes 
With a clink and clang of glasses: 
Ah! ‘tis plain the stout old fellow, 
As his wont is, waxes mellow, 
Nodding 'twixt each dreamy leer, 
Swaying in his elbow-chair, 
Next ‘© one—a portly peasant, 
Pipe in hand—whose swelling cheek, 
Jolly, rubicund, aad sleek, 








Puffs above the blazing coal; 

While his heavy, half-shut eyes 
Watch the smoke-wreaths evanescent 
Eddying lightly as they rise, 
Eddying lightly and aloof 

Toward the great black oaken roof. 


Dreaming still, from out the Fire 
Faces, grinning aud grotesque, 
Flash an eerie glance upon me; 
Or once more, methinks, I sun me 
On the breadths of happy plain 
Sloping toward the Southern main, 
Where the inmost soul of Shadow 
Wins a golden heat, 
And the hill-side and the meadow 
(Where the vines and clover meet 
‘Twining round the virgins’ feet, 
While the natural arabesque 
Of the foliage grouped above thei 
Droops, as if the leaves did love them, 
Over brow and lips and eyes) 
Gleam with hints of paradi 


Ah, the Fire! 
Gently glowing, 
Fairly flowing, 
Like a rivulet rippling deep 
Through the meadow-lands of Sleep, 
Bordered, when its music swells, 
By the languid lotus bells 
And the twilight asphodels, 
Mingled with a richer boon 
Of queen lilies, each a moon 
Orbéd into white completeness. 
Oh, the perfume, the rare sweetness 
Of those grouped and fairy flowers, 
Over which the love-lorn Hours 
Linger, not alone for them, 
Though the lotus swings its stem 
With a lulling stir of leaves, 
Though the lady-lily laves 
Coy feet in the crystal waves, 
And a silvery under-tune 
From some mystic wind-song grieves, 
Dainty-sweet, amid the bells 
Of the twilight asphodels ; 
But because a charm more rare 
Glorifies the mellow air, 
In the gleam of lifted eyes, 
In the tranquil ecstasies 
Of two lovers, leaf-embowered, 
Lingering there, 
Each of whose fair lives hath flowered, 
Like the lily petals, finely, 
Like the asphodels, divinely ! 


- * * ” . ” 


Ah, the faint and flickering Fire! 
Ah, the Fire! 
Like a young man’s transient ire, 
Like an old man’s last desire, 
Lo! it falters, dies, 
Still, through weary, half-closed lashes, 
Still I see 
Where the ruddy-breasted flame 
Pulsed and panted, went and came; 
Still I see, 
But brokenly, but mistily, 
Fall and rise, 
Rise and fall, 
Ghosts of shifting fantasy ; 
Now the embers, smouldered all, 
Sink to ruin; sadder dreams 
Follow on their vanished gleams ; 
Wailingly the spirits call, 
Spirits on the night-winds solemn, 
Wyraiths of happy Hopes that left me 
(Cruel! why did ye depart ?), 
Hopes that sleep, their youthful riot 
Mergéd in an awful quiet, 
With the heavy grief-moulds pressed 
On each pallid, pulseless breast 
In that grave-yard, called the Heart, 
Stern and lone, 
Needing no memorial stone, 
And no blazoned column. 
Let them rest! 


Let them rest! “ 


Yes, ’tis useless to remember 
May-morn in the mirk December. 
Still, O Hopes! because ye were 
Beautiful and strong and fair, 
Nobly brave and sweetly bright, 
Who shall dare * 
Scorn me, if through moistened lashes, 
Musing by my hearth-stone blighted, 
Weary, desolate, benighted, 
I, because those sweet Hopes left me, 
I, because my Fate bereft me, 
Mourn my dead— 
Mourn, and shed 
Hot tears in the ashes? 


STROLLERS. 


Tue orchestra of a strolling theatre has been 
known to consist of one fiddle only, and he has 
been required to combine with his musical ex- 
ertions the discharge of secretarial duties, enliv- 
ened by occasional appearances on the stage to 
strengthen casts or help to fill up the scene. 
The strollers’ band is often of uncertain strength, 
for when the traveling company meets with mis- 
adventure, the orchestra are usually the first to 
prove unfaithful. They are the Swiss of the 
troupe. The receipts fail, and the musicians 
desert. ‘They carry their gifts elsewhere, and 
seek independent markets. The fairs, the race- 
courses, the country inn doors, attract the fid- 
dler, and he strolls on his own aecount when 
the payment of salaries is A vet- 
eran actor was wont to relate his ces of 








fifty years ago as a member of the Stratford- 
upon-Avon company, when the orchestra con- 
sisted only of a fife and tambourine, the instru- 
mentalists performing, as they avowed, “not 
from notes, but entirely by ear.” Presently the 
company removed to Warwick fur the race 





week. But here the managerial difficulties in- 
creased—no band whatever could be obtained ! 
This was the more distressing in that the per- 
formances were to be of an illegitimate charac- 
ter: a ‘* famous tight-rope dancer” had been en- 
gaged. ‘The dancer at once declared that his 
exhibition without music was not to be thought 
of. One of the company thereupon obligingly 
offered his services. He could play upon the 
violin—four tunes only, Now, provided an in- 
strament could be borrowed for the occasion, 
and provided, moreover, the tight-rope artist 
could dance to the tune of ‘‘ There’s nae luck,” 
or “* Drink to me only,” or ‘‘ Away with melan- 
choly,” or the ‘* National Anthem,” here was a 
way out of the dilemma, and all might be 
well. Unfortunately a violin was not fo: - 
ing at any price, and the dancer declared him- 
self quite unable to dance to the airs stated! 
How was faith to be kept with the public? At 
the last moment a was secured. 
The organist was a man of resources. In addi- 
tion to turning the handle of his instrument, he 
contrived to play the tri and the Pan- 
pipes. Here, then, was a full band. ‘The dan- 
cer still demurred. He must be assisted by a 
‘*clown to the rope,” to chalk his soles, amuse 
the audience while he rested, and perform other 
useful duties. Another actor volun- 


bursts of ap- 
plause from a crowded and elegant audience.” 
The experiment of the aaah po orchestra 
was not often repeated. The of the Leam- 
ington Theatre was lent to the Warwick House, 
the distance between the establishments being 
only two miles. ‘The Leamington audience were 
provided with music at the commencement of 
the evening only; the Warwick play-goers dis- 

nsed with orchestral ts until a 


ater period in the performances. 
LORD KILGOBBIN. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


Author of “That Boy of Norcott’s,” “‘ The Bramleighs 
of Bishop's be Sir Brooke Fossbrooke,” 
“A Day’s le,” “One of Them,” . 
** Gerald Fitzgerald,” etc., etc. 











CHAPTER LILI. 
**4 CHANCE AGREEMENT.” 


As Dick Kearney and young O’Shea had nev- 
er attained any close intimacy, a strange sort of 
half jealousy, inexplicable as to its cause, served 
to keep them apart ; it was by mere accident that 
the two young men met one morning after break- 
fast in the garden, and on Kearney’s offer of a ci- 
gar, the few words that followed led to a conver- 
sation : 


‘*T can not pretend to give you a choice Ha-: 


vana, like one of Walpole’s,” said Dick, *‘ but 
you'll perhaps find it smokable.” } 
‘*T’'m not difficult,” said the other; ‘*and as 
to Mr. Walpole’s tobaeco, I don’t think I ever 
tasted it.” 
** And I,” rejoined the other, * as seldom as I 
could—I mean, only when politeness obliged me.” 
“*T thought you liked him?” said Gorman, 


shortly. sais 

“1? Far from it. Ithought him a consum- 
mate puppy, and I saw that he looked down on 
us as inveterate savages.” 


‘* He was a favorite with your ladies, I think ?”. 


‘Certainly not with my sister, and 1 doubt 
very much with my cousin. Did you like him?” 


* No, not at all ; but then he belongs to a class | 


of men I neither understand nor sympathize 
with. Whatever J know of life is associated with 
downright hard work. As a soldier, I had my 
five hours’ daily drill and the care of my equip- 
ments ; as a lieutenant, I had to see that my men 
kept to their duty, and whenever I chanced to 
have a little leisure I could not give it up to 
ennui, or consent to feel bored and wearied.” 

** And do you mean to say you had to groom 
your horse and clean your arms when you served 
in the ranks ?” 

**Not always. As a cadet, I had a soldier- 
servant—what we call a ‘ Bursche’—but there 
were periods when I was out of funds, and bare- 
ly able to grope my way to the next quarter-day, 
and at these times I had but one meal a day, and 
was obliged to draw my waist-belt pretty tight to 
make me feel I had eaten enough. A Bursche 
— very little, but I could not spare even that 

ittle.” 

‘* Confoundedly hard, that.” 

** All my own fault. By alittle care and fore- 
sight, even without thrift, I had enough to live 
as well as I ought; but a reckless dash of the old 
spendthrift blood I came of would master me 
now and then, and I’d launch out into some ex- 
travagance that would leave me penniless for 
months after.” 

**] believe I can understand that. One does 
get horribly bored by the monotony of a well-to- 
do existence : just as I feel my life here—almost 
insupportable,”’ 

** But you are going into Parliamént ; you are 
going to be a great public man.” 

‘That bubble has burst already ; don't you 
know what happened at Birr? They tore down 
all Miller's notices and mine; they smashed our 
booths, beat our voters out of the town, and 
orp Donogan—the rebel —at the 

ead of the poll, and the head-centre is now M.P. 
for King’s County.” 

“* And has he a right to sit in the House ?” 

‘There's the question. ‘The matter is dis- 
cussed every day in the newspapers, and there 


are as many for as against him, Some aver that | stalled herself in a corner 0 








the popular will is a soverej i : 

above all eventualities ; 2 sya bag roy 
tence which pronounces a man a felon den 
him to be dead in law.” eclares 

** And which side do you incli ” 

‘*] believe in the lattes ; he'll 1 ~ i 
to take his seat.” permitted 

“* You'll have another chance, then ?” 

;, Nos Til venture no more, ° Indeed, but for 
this same man, Donogan, I had never thought of 
it. He filled my head with ideas of a great : 
to be played, and a proud place to be occu is i; 
and that, even without high abilities, a ao of ’ 
strong will, a fixed resolve, and an bones roc 
o— right, ut this time, do great things for 

ong ay you?” 

o such thing: he no more drea > 
liament himself than you do now. He ode i 
was liable to the law, he was hiding from the - 
Lo — well aware that there was a price ov 

** But if he was true to you, why dj 
refuse ~ honor? why did he not pte 

“ They never gave him the choice. Don’t you 
see it is one of the strange signs of the times wo 
are living in that the people fix upon certain 
men as their natural leaders, and compel them to 
march in the van, and that it is the force at the 
back of these leaders that, far more than their 
talents, makes them formidable in public life ?” 

**T only follow it in part. I scarcely see what 
they aim at, and I do not know if they see it 
more See, Somsclven. And now what will 

ou turn 
‘ **T wish you could tell me.” 

** About as blank a future as my own!” mut- 
tered Gorman. : 

**Come, come, you have a career: you are a 
lieutenant of lancers; in time you will be a cap. 
tain, and eventually a colonel, and who knows 
but a general at last, with Heaven knows how 
many crosses and medals on your breast ?” 

“Nothing less likely: the day is gone by 
when ishmen were advanced to places of 
high and trust in the Austrian army. 
There are no more field-marshals like Nugent 
than major-generals like O'Connell. I might be 
made a drill-meister, and if I lived long enough, 
and was not superannuated, a major; but there 
my ambition must cease.” 

** And you are content with that prospect ?” 

**Of course I am not. I go back to it with 
something little short of despair.” 

** Why go back, then ?” 

** Tell me what else to do—tell me what other 
road in life to take—show me even one alterna- 
tive.” 

The silence that now succeeded lasted several 
minutes, each immersed in his own thoughts, 
and each doubtless convinced how little presump- 
tion he had to advise or counsel the other. 

**Do you know, O'Shea,” cried Kearney, ‘I 
used to fancy that this Austrian life of yours 
was a mere caprice—that you took ‘a cast,’ as 
we call it in the hunting field, among those fel- 
lows, to see what they were like and what sort of 
an existence was theirs—but that being your 
aunt’s heir, and with a snug estate that must 
one day come to you, it was a mere ‘lark,’ and 
not to be continued beyond a year or two?” 

**Not a bit of it. 1 never presumed to think 
I should be my aunt's heir—and now less than 
ever. Do you know that even the small pension 
she has allowed me hitherto is now about to be 

i wn, and I shall be left to live on my pay *” 

** How much does that mean ?” 

** A few pounds more or less than you pay for 
-your saddle-horse at livery at Dycers’.” 

** You don’t mean that ?” 

**] do mean it, and even that beggarly pit- 
tance is stopped when I am on my leave ; so that 
at this moment my whole worldly wealth is 
here,” and he took from his pocket a handful of 
loose coin, in which a few gold pieces glittered 
amidst a mass of discolored and smooth-looking 

r. 
a my oath, I believe you are the richer 
man of the two,” cried Kearney ; ** for except 4 
few half crowns on my dressing-table, and some 
coppers, I don’t believe I am master of a cull 
with the Queen's image.” — 

“*I say, Kearney, what a horrible take-in we 
should prove to mothers with daughters to 

" 


‘Not a bit of it. You may impose upon any 
one else—your tailor, your boot-maker, even = 
horsey gent that jobs your cabriolet, but you 
never cheat the mamma who has a daughter on 

” 


Gorman could not help laughing at the more 
than ordinary irritability with which these words 
were spoken, and charged him at last with hav- 

ttered nal experience. 

etre, after all!” said Dick, half indolent. 
“+ T used to spoon a pretty girl up in Dublin, r - 
with her when I could, and dance with her as 
the balls; and a certain chum of mine, @ = 
Atlee—of whom you may have heard—un¢ — 
took, simply by a series of artful rumors as . 
my future prospects, now extolling me as . _ 

fortune and a fine estate, to-morrow . = 
ing me as a mere pretender with a mock sine 
and mock income, to determine how _— -* 
be treated in this family; and he woul i 
me, ‘ Dick, you are going to be asked to on 
on Saturday next ;’ or, ‘I say, old fellow, a - 
going to leave you out of that picnic at 
Court. You'll find the Clanceys rather cold : 
your next — ; . 

* And he would be right in his 

“To the letter! Ay, and I sham 
the young girl answered the signal 
as the mother.” _— 

be it cured you of your passion’ | 

“T = know chat it did. When you beg! 
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own (ajon't think that!” said Gorman, sternly. 
‘| could no more invent the fascination that 
bob me than I could model a Venus or an 
Cian 9 


a where your mistake lies, You do all 
this, and never know you do it, Mind, I am 
- giving you Joe Atlee’s theory all this time ; 
for though T believe in, I never invented it. 

mt And who is Atlee ?” 

«A chum of mine—a clever dog enough— 
who, as he says himself, takes a very low opinion 
of mankind, and, in consequence, finds this a 
capital world to live in. 4 

| should hate the fellow. 

“Not if you met him. He can be very com- 
panionable, though I never saw any one take less 


‘rouble to please, He is popular almost every 


a, I should hate him.” 

“My cousin Nina thought the same, and de- 
cared from the mere sight of his photograph that 
false and treacherous, and Heaven knows 
what else besides, and now she'll not suffer a 
word in his disparagement. She began exactly 
ou say you would, by a strong prejudice 
wainst him. I remember, the day he came down 
here, her manner toward him was more than 
distant, and I told my sister Kate how it of- 
fonded me, and Kate only smiled and said, 
‘Have a little patience, Dick.’” 

“And you took the advice? You did have a 
ittle patience ?” ; 

“Yes; and the end is, they are firm friends. 
I'm not sure they don’t correspond.” 

‘Ts there love in the case, then ?” 

“That is what I can not make out. So far 
as | know either of them, there is no trustful- 
ness in their dispositions ; each of them must see 
into the nature of the other, I have heard Joe 
Atlee say, ‘ With that woman for a wife, a man 
might safely bet on his success in life.’ And she 
herself one day owned, ‘If a girl was obliged to 
marry a man without sixpence, she might take 
Atlee.’” 

“So—I have it; they will be man and wife 


wit hery in that 
hor—for 1 heart 


he was 


as ¥ 





yet! 
" “Who knows! Have another weed ?” 

Gorman declined the offered cigar, and again 
a pause in the conversation followed. At last 
he suddenly said, ‘* She told me she thought she 
would marry Walpole.” 

“She told you that? How did it come about 
to make you such a confidence ?” 

“Just this way: I was getting a littl—not 
spooney, but attentive, and rather liked hanging 
after her, and in one of our walks in the wood— 
and there was no flirting at the time between us 
—she suddenly said, ‘1 don’t think you are half 
abad fellow, lieutenant.’ ‘Thanks for the com- 
pliment,’ said I, coldly. She never heeded my 
remark, but went on. ‘I mean, in fact, that if 
you had something to live for, and somebody to 
care about, there is just the sort of staff in you 
to make you equal to both.’ Not exactly know- 
ing what I said, and half, only half in earnest, 
I answered, ‘Why can I not have one to care 
for?’ And I looked tenderly into her eyes as I 
spoke. She did not wince under my glance. 
Her face was calm, and her eolor did not change, 
and she was full a minute before she said, with 
4 faint sigh, ‘I suppose I shall marry Cecil Wal- 
pole.’ ‘Do you mean,’ said I, ‘against your 
will? *Who told you I had a will, Sir?’ said 
she, hanghtily ; ‘or that if I had, I should now 
be walking here in this wood alone with you? 
No, no,’ added she, hurriedly, ‘ you can not un- 
derstand me. There is nothing to be offended 

Go and gather me some of those wild flow- 
ers, and we'll talk of something else.’” 

“How like her!—how like her!” said Dick, 
and then looked sad and pondered. ‘I was 
very near falling in love with her myself,” said 
ie, alter a considerable pause. ; 

She has a way of curing a man if he should 
get into such an indiseretion,” muttered Gor- 
a and there was bitterness in his voice as he 
spoke, 

.’* Listen! listen to that!” and from the open 
window of the house there came the prolonged 
cadence of a full, sweet voice, as Nina was sing- 
ing an Trish ballad air, ‘* That’s fpr my father : 
“Kathleen Mavourneen’ is one of ‘his favorites, 
= she can make him cry over it.” 

I'm not very soft-hearted,” muttered Gor- 
man, “but she gave me such a sense of fullness 
in the throat, like choking, the other day, that I 
poral myself I'd never listen to that song 
Pi not her voice—it is not the music; 
ae ‘ some ——7 in the woman herself that 
walk with her in the “oa qo Geet 
Son " : Ti 
ane alleys in the garden, and I'll be shot if 
wur heart will not begin to beat in another fash- 

yand your brain to weave all sorts of bright 
ir hich she wil form the sie! figure 
ab lovee ye t be half inclined to declare 
Out her tes swear that you can not live with- 
the spell of : terror will tell you not to break 
there at | your delight, but to go on walking 

er side and hearing her words just as 


thong’ - " 
os that ecstasy could last forever.” 
Sus 
O'Shes 


¢ 
ta 


1, dryly, 
a ow. . 
Lave, | nOWs Not now: and T'll take care not to 
& H, telapse,” said he, gravely. 
ow do wv S A iF 
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pect you are in loye with her,” said | § : b¢ ; 
| acter are remarkably illustrated in the life of St. 
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only one way it is possible—not to see | 
Not to live in the same | 


land with her, I have made up my mind to go 
to Australia. I don’t well know what to do 
when I get there; but whatever it be, and what- 
ever it cost me to bear, I shall meet it without 
shrinking, for there will be no old associates to 
look on and remark upon my shabby clothes and 
broken boots.” 

** What will the passage cost you ?” asked Gor- 
man, eagerly. 

“*T have ascertained that for about fifty pounds 
I can land myself in Melbourne, and if I have a 
ten-pound note after, it is as much as I mean to 
provide,” 

“Tf I can raise the money, I’ ith you,” 
wid Oe y, I'll go with you, 

** Will you? is this serious? is it a promise?” 

**T pledge my word on it. I'll go over to the 
Barn to-day and see my aunt. I thought, up to 
this, I could not bring myself to go there, but I 
will now. Itis for the last time in my life, and I 
must say good-by, whether she helps me or not.” 

** You'll scarcely like to ask her for money,” 
said Dick. 

** Scarcely—at all events I'll see her, and I'll 
tell her that I’m going away, with no other 
thought in my mind than of all the love and af- 
fection she had for me—worse luck mine that I 
have not got them still.” 

‘* Shall [~walk over with— 
be alone?” 

**T believe so; I think I should like to be 
alone.” 

** Let us meet, then, on this spot to-morrow, 
and decide what is to be done ?” 

- ,»” cried O’Shea; and with a warm 
shake-hands to ratify the pledge, they parted ; 
Dick walking pe 3 the lower part of the gar- 
den, while O'Shea turned toward the house. 


Would you rather 


HOME TRAINING. 


Tue training of any man, even the wisest, can 
not fail to be powerfully influenced by the moral 
surroundings of his cadlp years. He comes into 
the. world helpless, and absolutely dependent 
upon those about him for nurture and culture. 
From the very first breath that he draws his ed- 
ucation begins.. When a mother once asked a 
clergyman when she should begin the education 
of her child, then four years old, he replied : 
**Madam, if you have not begun already, you 
have lost those four years. From the first smile 
that gleams upon an infant’s cheek your oppor- 
tunity begins. 

The child is, as it were, laid at the gate of a 
new world, and opens his eyes upon things all 
of which are fall of novelty and wonderment. 
At first it is enough for him to gaze; but by- 
and-by he begins to see, to observe, to compare, 
to learn, to store up impressions and ideas ; and 
under wise guidance the progress which he makes 
is really wonderful. Lord Brougham has ob- 
served that between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty months a child learns more of the material 
world, of his own powers, of the nature of other 
bodies, and even of his own mind and other 
minds, than he acquires in all the rest of his life. 





The knowledge which a child accumulates, and. 


the ideas generated in his mind, during this pe- 
riod are so important that if we could imagine 
them to be afterward obliterated, all the learning 
of a senior wrangler at Cambridge or a first- 
classman at Oxford, would be as nothing to 
it, and would literally not enable its object to 
prolong his existence for a week. Homes, the 
nurseries of children who grow up into men and 
women, will be good or bad according to the 
power that governs them. Where the spirit of 
love and duty pervades the home, where head 
and heart bear rule wisely there, where the daily 
life is honest and virtuous, where the govern- 
ment is sensible, kind, and loving—then may we 
expect from such a home an issue of healthy, 
useful, and happy beings, capable, as they gain 
the requisite strength, of following the footsteps 
of their parents, of walking uprightly, governing 
themselves wisely, and contributing to the wel- 
fare of those about them. 

One good mother, said George Herbert, is worth 
a hundred school-masters, In the home she is 
‘loadstone to all hearts, and loadstar to all 
eyes.” Imitation of her is constant—imitation, 
which Bacon likens to ‘‘a globe of precepts.” 
But example is far more than precept. It is in- 
struction inaction. It is teaching without words, 
often exemplifying more than tongue can teach. 
In the face of bad example the best of precepts 
are of but little avail. (The example is followed, 
not the precepts. Indeed, precept at variance 
with practice is worse than useless, inasmuch as 
it only serves to teach the most cowardly of vices 
—hypocrisy. Even children are judges of con- 
sistency, and the lessons of the parent who says 
one thing and does the opposite are quickly seen 
through. The teaching of the friar was not worth 
much who preached the virtue of honesty with a 
stolen goose in his sleeve. 

Woman, above all other educators, educates 
humanly. Man is the brain, but woman is the 
heart of humanity ; he its judgment, she its feel- 
ing; he its strength, she its grace, ornament, 
and solace. Even the understanding of the best 
woman seems to work mainly through her affec- 
tions. And thus, though man may direct the 
intellect, woman cultivates the feelings, which 
mainly determine the character. While he fills 
the memory, she occupies the heart. She makes 
us love what he can only make us believe, and it 
is chiefly through her that we are enabled to ar- 
rive at virtue. 

The respective influences of the father and the 
mother on the training and development of char- 


Augustine. While Augustine’s father, & poor 
freeman of Thagaste, proud of his son’s abilities, 
endeavored to furnish his mind with the highest 
learning of the schools, and was extolled by his 
neighbors fur the sacrifices he made with that 
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object ‘‘ beyond the ability of his means,” his 
mother, Monica, on the other hand, sought to 
lead her son’s mind in the direction of the high- 
est good, and with pious care counseled him, 
entreated him, advised him to chastity, and, 
amidst much anguish and tribulation because 
of his wicked life, never ceased to pray for him 
until her prayers were heard and answered. 
Thus her love at last triumphed, and the patience 
and goodness of the mother were rewarded not 
only by the conversion of her gifted son, but also 
of her husband, Later in life, and after her 
husband’s death, Monica, drawn by her affec- 
tion, followed her son to Milan to watch over 
him; ai«: there she died when he was in his 
thirty-th..d year. But it was in the earlier pe- 
riod of his life that her example and instruction 
made the deepest impression upon his mind, and 
determined his future character, 

There are many similar instances of early im- 
pressions made upon a child’s mind springing 
up into good acts late in life, after an intervening 
period of selfishness and vice. Parents may do 
all that they can to develop an upright and vir- 
tuous character in their children, and apparently 
in vain. It seems like bread cast upon the waters 
and lost. And yet sometimes it happens that 
long after the parents have gone to their rest—it 
may be twenty years or more—the good precept, 
the good example set before their sons and daugh- 
ters in childhood, spring up. and bear fruit. 

One of the most remarkable of such instances 
was that of the Reverend John Newton, of Olney, 
the friend of Cowper the poet. It was long sub- 
sequent to the death of both his parents, and after 
leading a vicious life as a youth and as a seaman, 
that he became suddenly awakened to a sense of 
his depravity ; and then it was that the lessons 
which his mother had given him when a child 
sprang up vividly in his memory. Her voice 
came to him, as it were, from the dead, and led 
him gently back to virtue and goodness. 

Another instance is that of John Randolph, 
the American statesman, who once said, ‘I 
should have been an atheist if it had not been 
for one recollection—and that was the memory 
of the time when my departed mother used to 
take my little hand in hers, and cause me on my 
knees to say, ‘Our Father who art in heaven !’” 

Napoleon Bonaparte was accustomed to say 
that ‘‘ the future good or bad conduct of a child 
depended entirely on the mother.” He himself 
attributed his rise in life in a great measure to 
the training of his will, his energy, and his self- 
control, by his mother at home. ‘‘ Nobody had 
any command over him,” says one of his biog- 
raphers, ‘‘ except his mother, who found means, 
by a mixture of tenderness, severity, and justice, 
to make him love, respect, and obey her: from 
her he learned the virtue of obedience.” 

The greater part of the influence exercised by 
women on the formation of character necessarily 
remains unknown. ‘They accomplish their best 
work in the quiet seclusion of the home and the 
family, by sustained effort and patient persever- 
ance in the path of duty. Their greatest tri- 
umphs, because private and domestic, are rarely 
recorded ; and it is not often, even in the biog- 
raphies of distinguished men, that we hear of the 
share which their mothers have had in the forma- 
tion of their character, and in giving them a bias 
toward goodness. Yet are they not on that ac- 
count without their reward. The influence they 
have exercised, though unrecorded, lives after 
them, and goes on propagating itself in conse- 
quences forever. 

We do not often hear of great women, as we 
do of great men. It is of good women that we 
mostly hear; and it is probable that by deter- 
mining the character of men and women for 
good they are doing even greater work than if 
they were to paint great pictures, write great 
books, or compose great operas, ‘‘It is quite 
true,” said Joseph de Maistre, ‘‘ that women 
have produced no chefs-d’euvre. They have 
written no ‘Iliad,’ nor ‘Jerusalem Delivered,’ 
nor ‘Hamlet,’ nor ‘Phedre,’ nor ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ nor ‘ Tartuffe ;’ they have designed no 
Church of St. Peter’s, composed no ‘ Messiah,’ 


-carved no ‘ Apollo Belvedere,’ painted no ‘ Last 


Judgment ;’ they have invented neither algebra, 
nor telescopes, nor steam-engines ; but they have 
done something far greater and better than all 
this, for it is at their knees that upright and vir- 
tuous men and women have been trained—the 
most excellent productions in the world.” 

De Maistre, in his letters and writings, speaks 
of his own mother with immense love and rever- 
ence. Her noble character made all other women 
venerable in his eyes. He described her as his 
‘‘sublime mother"—‘‘an angel to whom God 
had lent a body for a brief season.” To her he 
attributed the bent of his character, and all his 
bias toward good; and when he had grown to 
mature years, while acting as embassador at the 
court of St. Petersburg, he referred to her noble 
example and precepts as the ruling influence in 
his life. 

One of the most charming features in the 
character of Samuel Johnson, notwithstanding 
his rough and shaggy exterior, was the tender- 
ness with which he invariably spoke of his 
mother—a woman of strong understanding, who 
firmly implanted in his mind, as he himself ac- 
knowledges, his first impressions of religion. He 
was accustomed, even in the time of his greatest 
difficulties, to contribute largely out of his slen- 
der means to her comfort; and one of his last 
acts of filial duty was to write ‘* Rasselas” for 
the purpose of paying: her little debts and de- 
fraying her funeral charges. 

George Washington was only eleven years of 
age—the eldest of five children—when his father 
died, leaving his mother a widow. She was a 
woman of rare excellence, full of resources, a 
good woman of business, an excellent manager, 
and possessed of much strength of character. 
She had her children to educate and bring up, a 
large household to govern, and extensive estates 


to manage—all of which she accomplished with 
complete success, Her good sense, assiduity, 
tenderness, industry, and vigilance enabled her 
to overcome every obstacle; and as the richest 
reward of her solicitude and toil, she had the 
happiness to see all her children come forward 
with a fair promise into life, filling the spheres 
allotted to them in a manner equally honorable 
to themselves and to the parent who had been 
the only guide of their principles, conduct, and 
habits. 

The biographer of Cromwell says little about 
the Protector’s father, but dwells upon the char- 
acter of his mother, whom he describes as a wom- 
an of rare vigor and decision of purpose: *‘ A 
woman,” he says, ‘possessed of the glorious 
faculty of self-help when other assistance failed 
her ; ready for the demands of fortune in its ex- 
tremest adverse turn ; of spirit and energy equal 
to her mildness and patience ; who, with the la- 
bor of her own hands, gave dowries to five daugh- 
ters sufficient to marry them into fumilies ag 
honorable but more wealthy than their own; 
whose single pride was honesty, and whose pas- 
sion was love; who preserved in the gorgeous 
palace at Whitehall the simple tastes that dis- 
tinguished her in the old brewery at Hunting- 
don; and whose only care, amidst all her splen. 
dor, was for the safety of her son in his danger- 
ous eminence,” 

We have spoken of the mother of Napoleon 
Bonaparte as a woman of great force of charac- 
ter. Not less so was the mother of the Duke of 
Wellington, whom her son strikingly resembled 
in features, person, and character; while his fa- 
ther was principally distinguished as a musical 
composer and performer. But, strange to say, 
Wellington’s mother mistook him for a dunce ; 
and, for some reason or other, he was not such 
a favorite as her other children, until his great 
deeds in after-life constrained her to be proud 
of him. 

The Napiers were blessed in both parents, but 
especially in their mother, Lady Sarah Lennox, 
who early sought to inspire her sons’ minds with 
elevating thoughts, admiration of noble deeds, 
and a chivalrous spirit, which became embodied 
in their lives, and continued to sustain them un- 
til death in the path of duty and of honor. 

Canning’s mother was an Irishwoman of 
great natural ability, for whom her gifted son 
entertained the greatest love and respect to the 
close of his career. She was a woman of no or- 
dinary intellectual power. ‘‘ Indeed,” says Can- 
ning’s biographer, “* were we not otherwise as- 
sured of the fact from direct sources, it wouhl 
be impossible to contemplate his profound and 
touching devotion to her without being led to 
conclude that the object of such unchanging at- 
tachment must have been possessed of rare and 
commanding qualities. She was esteemed by 
the circle in which she lived as a woman of great 
mental energy. Her conversation was animated 
and vigorous, and marked by a distinct original- 
ity of manner and a choice of topics fresh and 
striking, and out of the commonplace routine, 
To persons who were but slightly acquainted 
with her, the energy of her manner had even 
something of the air of eccentritity.” 

Curran speaks with great affection of his moth- 
er as a woman of strong, original understand- 
ing, to whose wise counsel, consistent piety, and 
lessons of honorable ambition, which she dili- 
gently enforced on the minds of her children, he 
himself principally attributed his success in life. 
“The only inheritance,” he used to say, “ that 
I could boast of from my poor father was the 
very scanty one of an unattractive face and per- 
son, like his own; and if the world has ever at- 
tributed to me something more valuable than 
face or person, or than earthly wealth, it was 
that another and a dearer parent gave her child 
a portion from the treasure of her mind.” 

When ex-President Adams was present at the 
examination of a girls’ school at Boston, he was 
presented by the pupils with an address which 
deeply affected him ; and in acknowledging it he 
took the opportunity of referring to the lasting 
influence which womanly training and associa- 
tion had exercised upon his own life and charac- 
ter. ‘‘As a child,” he said, ‘‘I enjoyed per- 
haps the greatest of blessings that can be be- 
stowed on man—that of a mother who was anx- 
ious and capable to form the characters of her 
children rightly. From her I derived whatever 
instruction (religious especially, and moral) has 
pervaded a long life—I will not say perfectly, or 
as it ought to be; but I will say, because it is 
only justice to the memory of her I revere, that 
in the course of that life, whatever imperfection 
there has been, or deviation from what she taught 
me, the fault is mine, and not hers.” 

The Wesleys were peculiarly linked to their 
parents by natural piety, though the mother, 
rather than the father, influenced their minds 
and developed their characters. ‘The father was 
a man of strong will, but occasionally harsh and 
tyrannical in his dealings with his family; while 
the mother, with much strength of understand- 
ing and ardent love of truth, was gentle, per- 
suasive, affectionate, and simple. She was the 
teacher and cheerful companion of her children, 
who gradually became moulded by her example. 
It was through the bias given by her to her sons’ 
minds in religious mattere that they acquired 
the tendency which, even in early years, drew to 
them the name of Methodists. In a letter to her 
son Samuel Wesley, when a scholar at West- 
minster in 1709, she said, ‘* I would advise you 
as much as possible to throw your business into 
a certain method, by which means you will learn 
to improve every precious moment, and find an 
unspeakable facility in the performance of your 
respective duties.” This ‘‘method” she went 
on to describe, exhorting her son “in all things 
to act upon principle ;” and the society which 
the brothers John and Charles afterward found- 
ed at Oxford is supposed to have been in a great 
| measure the result of her exhortations, 
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GERMAN FREE SCHOOLS AND 
THE POPES. 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 

Svcu is the unity of history that for a thou- 
sand years Germany has been the centre of a vig- 
prous contest—often sinking into apparent quiet, 
and then rising to new importance—for liberty 
of thought against the repressive superstitions of 
Rome. Its teeming population has never ceased 
toclaim the right to teach itself; the popes have 
Inbored as assiduously to become its only teach- 
ers, CHARLEMAGNE and his free schools opposed 
with ridicule and argument the adoration of im- 
ages ; his feeble successors yielded to the arts of 
Rome. Henry LV. demanded German priests 
for Germany, and waged a doubtful contest with 
Hitpesranp. ‘The acute and intellectual Frep- 
ERICK was the foe and the victim of priestly in- 
fluence. TAuLEeR, Huss, JeRoME, renewed the 
intellectual straggle. Atlength Luter struck 
down the papal tyranny in the North, and de- 
manded from kings and electors the general ed- 
ucation of the people. 

Slowly the German free schools grew up at his 
command, the symbol of a grander power than 
the sceptre of Hapssure or HOHENSTAUFEN. 
‘*T would have in every town,” said LuTuer, 
‘*a school, and, if possible, a library.” In 1540 
an Elector of Brandenburg appointed visitors to 
inspect all the town schools of his dominions ; 
in 1573 a school-committée was selected for ev- 
ery parish, ‘The first King of Prussia, in 1717, 
enjoined upon ali parents the duty of sending 
their children to the public schools. Through 
wars and revolutions, through national disasters 
and general dismay, the Germans clung to their 
conception of universal education. It survived 
the ravages of WALLENSTEIN, and was preserved 
by the victories of Gustavus. The arms of 
Marceoroveu and Eugene saved again the pub- 
lic schools of Germany. ‘They outlived the con- 
quests of Napotxoy, the shame of Jena. The 
educated Germans rose against the French, and 
chased them from Leipsic to Paris. A common 
system of instruction has at last blended into 
one people the prolific population of central Eu- 
rope; and when imperial France, in a final strug- 
gle, threw itself upon apparently divided Ger- 
many, it was dashed to ‘pieces by the unseen 
power of the public school. 

To destroy the rising vigor of German educa- 
tion the popes have labored for generations with 
singular pertinacity. The contest which they 
have begun in our own country against the pub- 
lic schools is only the prolongation of that bitter 
warfare with which they have ever assailed the 
educational system of the German reformers. 
They have ever demanded that the priest should 
be the only teacher. They require the complete 
control of the intellect; and three years have 
scarcely passed since Pius LX. assailed the gov- 
ernment of Austria with the fiercest anathemas 
of the Church because it had ventured to declare 
its public schools forever released from all priest- 
ly influence. The Austrian rulers and the Aus- 
trian uation defy the maledictions of their spir- 
itual chief; and in no part of Germany, for the 
first time since CHARLEMAGNE, is the pope per- 
mitted to control the education of the people. 
Yet through what years of disaster and blood- 
shed, of triumph or despair—by what stern reso- 
lution, what long-suffering patience—the Ger- 
mans have moved slowly onward to this wonder- 
ful success, history will record with admiration 
and gratitude when the free schools of LuTHER 
and of Germany have subdued mankind. 

In opposition to the new system of the re- 
formers the papal faction presented the Jesuit 
college. Wherever the papal armies penetrated, 
the Jesuits began to teach with eagerness, Yet 
their teaching might compare with that of Lu- 
rHeR’s schools as the method of the Chinese is 
said to be contrasted with that of Europe or 
America. They taught only an immutable past. 
Lurner’s schools had been established to enable 
all men to read the Scriptures; in the Jesuit 
college the sacred volume was closed, except to 
the priest. In the German school the intellect 
was incited to fresh researches; in the Jesuit, 
history and philosophy were so moulded as to 
otfer no obstacles to an implicit faith in Rome. 
Abject obedience to the pope was taught by 
A purer Christianity sprang up 
from the lessons of the reformers. We have no 
leisure to trace a longer contrast. The Jesuit 
college of to-day differs little from that of the 
sixteenth century, 

Yet such was the system of instruction which 
the popes resolved to force upon Germany and 
Europe. In every crusade against Protestant- 
ism the Jesuit college was planted amidst the 
smouldering ruins of each conquered town. 
Cuares V, ravaged Germany to destroy its na- 
tional schools; Puri IT. and Parma establish- 
ed the Jesuits amidst the ruins of Antwerp and 
Ghent; WALLENSTEIN desolated a prosperous em- 
pire that men might cease to learn; Jesuit col- 
leges grew up into baleful luxuriance, after the 
expulsion of the Huguenots, over wasted France; 
for nearly a century after the death of GaLrLEo it 
was taught in every Romish lecture-room that 
the sun moved around the earth; when Louis 
XLV. ravaged the cities of the Rhine, he forced 
Romish schools upon the ancient seats of Prot- 
estantism ; when Napotron III. approached the 
German border, it seemed for a moment doubt- 
ful whether Jesuit colleges and papal ignorance 
might not once more be entailed for generations 
upon Austria and Bavaria, nor was the triumph 
of the free school secure in Europe until its army 
of scholars passed the walls of Paris, and the 
temporal power of the papacy had fallen with 

its last supporter. 

ona wits the pope seems ended, and 
core bay nea a struggle, the 
ee L itself. e Jesuit colleges have 

suppressed in Italy and Rome; the Ger- 
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mans demand the expulsion of the fanatical com- 
munity from their midst; a free education is 
blending together a vigorous race from Vienna 
to the Baltic; and it is said that the teeming 
hive of nations, which has so often overflowed 
the Alps and the Rhine, is once more preparing 
to send forth its streams of cultivated emigrants 
over Europe and America, The population of 
Germany increases with unprecedented rapidity ; 
that of France scarcely increases at all; Ireland 
is rapidly losing in numbers; England gains slow- 
ly. It is probable that the busy and educated 
Germans will soon fill up the territory they have 
won from France, and plant the German free 
school on its ancient seat. It would be fortu- 
nate for the French could they learn from the 
experience of their foes, and employ the reve- 
nues they have heretofore wasted upon fleets, 
armies, and a vain pursuit of military glory in 
a careful education of their people. 

But the German emigrants to our own coun- 
try will find renewed that struggle which has 
ended so prosperously in Europe. Baffled and 
overthrown in Italy and Spain, the papal faction 
is still powerful in America. It rules New York 
and alarms Philadelphia. It has allied itself to 
a powerful political party; its agents are active 
in every election ; it aims its chief blows against 
popular education ; as in the earlier contests of 
Germany, the Jesuit college is opposed to the 
common school; and it is still in doubt whether 
that wide system of instruction which has flour- 
ished so signally from ocean to ocean may not 
sink amidst the strife of factions, or live wound- 
ed and decaying. In New York the process of 
destruction has already begun. The malarious 
influence of Rome has touched the sources of our 
civilization. ‘The ruin of the common-school 
system has become the secret or open aim of 
every adherent of the papacy. The question is 
openly presented to the people whether they will 
have schools, at least in large part, founded upon 
the policy of Loyora, or a national education 
that teaches freedom, union, and advance. 

Singularly enough, while all Europe has, with 
a rare unanimity, resolved to exclude the papal 
faction from all influence over public instruction, 
in New York the priests and the Jesuits rule in 
all questions of education, For several years 
their influence has been almost despotic. Their 
private schools, established to destroy the public, 
teaching bigotry and perpetuating folly, have 
been maintained by a tax on the city; their 
countless institutions—protectories, asylums, ca- 
thedrals, monasteries—have been endowed with 
some of the most costly lands on our busy 
streets. ‘lhe bankrupt treasury has been plun- 
dered to found sectarian charities, whose objects 
were already better fulfilled or provided for by 
the public almshouse ; and while the poor labor- 
er was deprived by the, city official of his honest 


, earnings, there was always money in abundance 


for the priest. 

Nor has the Romish faction been ungrate- 
ful. Suddenly, in the midst of their undisputed 
rule, when the city seemed sunk forever into a 
vassal of the pope, it was discovered that the 
officials who had loaded down so mgny Catholic 
colleges or cathedrals with lavish’ gifts, who had 
squandered the wealth of the community in pre- 
posterous improvements and enormous ‘salaries 
and bribes, were engaged in a course of pecula- 
tion to which no modern nation, except, per- 
haps, imperial France, can offer any parallel. 
The frauds were at first denied, then admitted, 
then palliated, but are every day swelling with 
new discoveries, and rising to fatal importance. 
Future generations must suffer, the prosperity 
of the city be checked and blighted, because the 
adherents of the infallible pope have controlled 
the elections of New York. But the dishonesty 
of their official favorites has awakened no disap- 
probation in the Romish faction. A few Catho- 
lies denounce the plunderers ; the great body of 
the Church is silent. The Romish press scarce- 
ly remembers that New York has fallen into 
the hands of thieves. ‘The Romish clergy make 
no effort to undo the wrongs they have occasion- 
ed. The Romish faction rallies around its dis- 
honored leaders, and would again place them in 
the trusts they have betrayed. 

Such blindness, such madness, has always 
marked a priestly rule. So long as the Charch 
prospers, what does it matter that the people are 
ruined? The Italian priest considers no interest 
except that of the body over which he presides ; 
robbers, assassins, profligates, have usually been 
the favorite instruments of ambitious popes. 
But it is this policy of immorality that has made 
the name of Rome hateful to modern civiliza- 
tion; has driven even Catholic Italy and super- 
stitious Spain to revolt against the despotism of 
the priest; has shocked the nobler instincts of 
honest Germany, and, we still trust, will unite 
all American Catholics in a patriotic league 
against their betrayers. If the Romish Church 
desires to win a peaceful home in any land, it 
must learn to scorn dishonesty, to practice hu- 
mility, and, above all, never to assume the cham- 
pionship of rebellion or disorder. 

These plain words, we are confident, will be of 
use ; in every free community it is well to speak 
the truth fearlessly, and to denounce the sources 
of political decay. We are forming the charac- 
ter of a great people, and the mene of future 
generations may rest upon the politics of to-day. 
To educate the whole nation in virtue, equality, 
and freedom, our fathers invented, or borrowed 
from the experience of Germany and Holland, a 
system of public instruction which is neither sec- 
tarian nor unchristian, which has grown up into 
grand proportions, and has made us a united 
people. It has spread wisdom and common- 





sense through the prairie and the wilderness. It 
| has proved the firm support of the Union in every 
moment of danger; and but for the intellectual 
aid of its army of teachers, Vicksburg and Rich- 
mond would have fallen in vain. It was the 
intelligence of the North that triumphed with 





Grant, and gratefully placed him at the head 
of a progressive nation. 

An important eléction approaches, in which 
the question of education will once more be 
drawn, by the efforts of the Romish faction, into 

strife. Baffled in 


ask the aid of every German who remembers the 
vigorous struggle of his own countrymen against 


the mental tyranny of Rome to enable us to. 


throw off the rule of a foreign priest; to make 
New York as free as Vienna or Madrid; to 
crush forever that priestly faction that has cor- 
rupted the present generation, and even threat- 
ens to blight the hopes of the future. Germany, 
that has so bravely defended her own free schools 
through centuries of peril, may at length save and 
perfect the common-school system of America. 





THE VINTAGE OF MEDOC. 


Tue French wines exported from Bordeaux, 
known by the general name of “ claret,” are just- 
ly esteemed among the most wholesome and pleas- 
ant varieties of the “‘ red blood of the lusty vine.” 
Their fine odor and rich color, as well as their 
delicate taste, the softness and coolness of their 
impression on the palate, their sedate easiness in 
the stomach, their mildness to the blood, and 
their friendliness to the brain, make them of all 
alcoholic drinks the most agreeable to temperate 
men. Such is the quality of genuine claret, when 
not mingled with the fiery juice of the grape raised 
in Eastern France. 

The best kinds of claret are produced in Medoc, 
a territory which stretches fifty miles north from 
Bordeaux, and forms a promontory, or tongue 
of land, between the Atlantic Ocean and the Gi- 
ronde, or estuary of the Garonne. ‘The name 
Medoc is a corruption of the Latin ‘‘ In Medio 
Aqua,” because of its peninsular situation. 

‘The vineyards of Medoc are situated along a 
narrow strip of raised ground which runs along 
the bank of the river; and to the west of this, 
across the remaining breadth of the plain to the 
sea-Coast, is a sandy waste of heath, with here 
and there a growth of firs. The gravelly soil of 
this vine-growing bank is composed of the detri- 
tus of the Pyrenean rocks, brought down in for- 
mer ages by the streams which flow from those 
mountains into the Garonne River. Examined 
closely, the soil is a mixture of white quartz peb- 
bles with fine sand. Few plants could subsist 
upon it, yet the vine thrives better on such ground 
than any where else. No manure is used, but a 
little fresh mould is laid over the roots from time 
to time. The vines here are trained in the es- 
palier fashion, being fastened to horizontal laths 
fixed across upright posts not more than twenty 
inches or two feet above the ground, ranged from 
one end of the vineyard to the other. The spaces 
between the vine rows are plowed with an ox- 
plow four times in the season, care being taken 
not to tread on the plants. A vine will begin to 
yield grapes fit for wine at five years of age, and 
will continue productive for a hundred years, ex- 
tending its roots forty or fifty feet, 

The vineyards whose produce is most highly es- 
teemed are those of the Chateau Lafitte—of 
which we give an illustration. on 1068— 
Chateau Margaux, and Chateau Latour; but 
many growths of second-rate quality are sent 
from the communes which bear these famous 
names, to say nothing of the immense quantities 
manufactured by dishonest dealers and sold as 
genuine. 








A NIGHT AT JAVA. 


Twenty or thirty tawny figures, lying on 
benches and on the floor, met our sight as we 
entered the great half-circular hall. I nearly 
fell over one of them. As the candle-light re- 
vealed his massive features I saw a sleeping 
Caliban in the strangely savage ebony face. 

We had come by boat, on the canal, rowed by 
three sturdy negroes, who beguiled the time by 
singing snatches of plaintive melodies. It was a 
glorious evening, and the moon revealed a con- 
stant succession of tropical wonders in the way 
of vegetation, showing intense photographic bits 
of scenery, limned in black cutiionn, but filled in 
with silvery shapes and the gleam of wonderful 
flowers and fruits; creatures with wings of gold 
emitting radiance like flame; little circlets of 
velvety sward ; and ever and anon the twinkling 
lights of miniature villages nestling at the foot 
of towering palm-trees. 

The black backs of our rowers bent painfully 
to the oars by the time we reached the old Java 
Plantation, anciently Government House. We 
hed exhausted our catalogue of adjectives at the 
sight of leaves that, singly, might shelter the 
roof of an ordinary house; at the fragrance of 
flowers that almost smothered us with sweetness. 
Now the moon revealed to us the ruined lodge 
gates, overgrown with wild cacti, and the wide, 
rough road of powdered shells, all too long un- 
used to roller or weeder. _A tall spear of flaming 
scarlet shot from two yellowish-green leaves on 
either side, whose perfume made me faint. I 
forget what they call the re always 
grows in the vicinity of graves, ts 
reputation caused or entrance era hinalie 
to seem singularly unpleasant. 

Weeds, weeds, every where ; disorder and con- 
fusion at every step. 

We were a party of four—Dr. Parmalee.and 
his wife, Cousin Dyas and m 

‘* Just like Sholtas!” muttered the doctor, a 
little angrily: ‘‘always behindhand. must 
have received my message.” And being famil- 
iar with the premises, he climbed up to a shut- 
terless window and opened the door on the in- 
side, which was simply fastened with a hook and 


‘Ho! look alive here, fellows!” cried the 





— 


doctor, as we stood in this stran i 
j ge vestibule of 
an ancient palace, flooded by the wonderful 


— t; and then he kicked the nearest ne- 
he  bagep J a grant, however, when Ae 


¢ Lord Harry, if it isn’t Parmalee!” 
cried a thin, rasping voice. ‘Just a miante, 


Up; got a new 


: 


He soon The cloak graceful! 
enwrapped his gure and hung in folds to hig 
iP Welcome, Dr. Parmalee! welcome, ladies 
to Java!—Jip, stir yourself!” and off rolled 
sturdy African from the bench to the floor with 
a jerk of the master’s hand. 
Jip opened his eyes, rubbed his ear, and slow- 
ly uncoi ~ iling, rose. 
ou see, doctor, I sent you a note; it’s 
pg ae of course, The Governor is coming 


ague. 

**Nonsense, doc, just follow me;” and he 
smiled, showing vellow teeth that matched the 
sallow face, and affected me disagreeably ; but, 
withal, he was so polite, so elegant in address, so 
resolute and quick in h and movement, 
that there was nothing to be said or done only to 
obey and follow. “ 

**T am sorry there’s no lady to do the honors,” 
said Shultas, placing the candle under a tall glass 
shade, clicking his teeth with every word; “but 
be — ladies: you shall have a room pres- 
ently.” 

**Oh, get married, Shultas ; get married,” said 
the doctor, jocosely : ** don’t let your silly pride 
stand in the way.’ 

The man smiled ghastly, but said nothing in 
direct answer. 

**Pray excuse me for a few moments,” he 
murmured, presently, ‘‘while I look into the 
state of the larder. Don’t give my peculiar 
symptoms the least attention, doctor; I’m quite 
used to it, I assure you; indeed, it is my normal 
condition, as you medical men say ;” and with 
these words he vanished. 

We sat and looked blankly at each other. 

** Well, I declare!” said the doctor's wife. 

‘* Inexpressibly dreary place !” muttered Cous- 
in Dyas. ‘‘Just as lief be in State- prison. 
There’s something uncanny here; I feel it in my 
ST a Aaah 

; and, eavens! 
there’s a bat!” 


Now if there is one thing more than another 
that I abominate—that fills me with shuddering 
hate and disgust—it is a bat. I could sooner 
handle a serpent... I cowered as the black web- 
footed thing was driven out of the window, and 
Consin Dyas secured the once splendid but now 
ragged curtains so as to preclude the entrance 
of bug or bird, or te of both. 

We had taken off our hats and outside drapery, 
and sat there staring at the round table, with its 
wine and fruit stained cover, when the door 
opened, and a tall, elaborately dressed gentle- 
man entered. With a graceful bow he moved 
toward the doctor. ; 

“I am Lieatenant Pitkin, at your service, 
Sir, a guest at present with our mutual friend, 
Shultas, Pleasant but somewhat out of re- 
pairs at this time. Hope you are not fatigued, !a- 
dies, with your long journey. Rather nice, canal- 
boating: fine scenery. We shall endeavor to 
make your visit agreeable. Ah! here is Pepper- 
pot,” as a gigantic negro entered, bringing 4 sil- 
ver cruet-stand. “Pepper, don’t forget the 
. om red at h if he could hav 

” at him as if he @ 
Pe '- ae My heart sank, What kind 
of a den had we come to? 

“‘Shultas is sick,” saidthe doctor. = , 

“« Agne,” responded Pitkin, with a smile. Al- 
ways ague. Here or any where, no matter — 
location, always ague; it has taken perpets 
lodgings in his bones—doses with quinine, more 

ine, and all the drugs known to pharmacy ; 

this cussed climate—pardon, ladies !—shakes 
a man’s heart out of him, I wish he could ~_ 
himself of my remedy: I play. Music het 


ef. 2 - a} Itv; 

charms, yon know. The violin is my spe" “i =) 
lon again, ladies - 

it keeps off the bue-devile—perdon @' an 


—but the ague is the very- 
smiled, showing teeth as white as milk. a 
A centi crawled slowly along the ceiling. 
My flesh eo to creep. in Dyas got ¥P 
and walked back and forth uneasily. sted 
“Governor ‘ll be here on the 10th, hit 
the lientenant, evidently disappointed ts : 
did not call for his violin.“ Shultas tried oh 
se word—every thing fixed up by by / 
a £ cy?” 
* retarn- 


"he said, after 2 


_ “Sorry there's no lady here, f Shul- 
7 “Of course wei 
po Api ue 3? She is down cella, with # 


significant motion of the forefinger a ctor. 
pi hak ha ad et 


ied 
‘**T assure you it’s melancholy—an unburte 








7) I c 4 
T cried, 

“Con 
hysterig 
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in the house. I tell him a mistaken sense 
 ovalty makes him too fastidious. Keeping a 
i wite for six months! It’s altogether pre- 
oe vous, you know. I believe I have prevailed 
pore im. however, to bury her; and why not 
” He spread out his thin left hand, 


corpse 


eri ‘an fingers of which sparkled a large 
diamond solitaire. 


if my blood had chilled before, it curdled 
Cousin Dyas had stopped his walk ab- 
d stood like a stutue, his great eyes 
n Pitkin’s face. ‘The doctor looked 
did his wife, who was on the point of 
speaking, when in came P followed by 
a retinue of blacks of all and sizes, their 
eves rolling, their wool in @ state of insubordi- 
nation, as if Cah wou gd kink protested 
against this midnight im 
eS Why don’t you change the cloth, you ras- 
cal?’ demanded Pitkin, as the servants placed 
te Wash no habn’t come home, Sah,” replied 
the head giant, with his deadly frown. : 

‘Ob, that comes of having no woman here, 

n. 

— Se Sind of a dun ts Mile, maghow?” 
queried Cousin Dyas, as Pitkin got up to order 
the black fellows. 

“Never mind now,” muttered Dr. Parma- 
‘ Shultas is a good fellow, but lax in dis- 


nov. 
ruptly, an 
fastened © 
yexed; SO 


Jee. : x in 
cipline—sick, you see. I'm so I didn’t get 
his letter.” At that moment Shultas came in. 


“Now, ladies, I shall have the honor of es- 
corting you up stairs.” : 

The doctor's wife and I followed him. The 
grand staircase had once been beautiful; now it 
was defaced with whitewash. : 

“I beg you will not mind any noises you may 
hear,” said the host, pausing at the door ; ‘‘ those 
rooms on the opposite side of the hall are filled 
with bats.” 

A cry of horror escaped me. Mrs. Parmalee 
covered it by a careless laugh. 

‘“T know what Java is of old,” she said; and 
we were left alone. 

A candle stood under its shade on a table rude- 
ly and hastily draped. A glass fronted us, in 
which my face looked not only pale but distort- 
ed, by reason of imperfections on the surface of 
the mirror. 

The room was very large, and brightened by 
four tall windows that overlooked a wide veran- 
da. The bed, an enormous four-poster, was cov- 
ered by a flowing mosquito net. The floor was 
bare and white. A few chairs in poor preserva- 
tion, a few antique chests black with age, a table 
or two, a huge basket, full of linen, a bundle in 
one corner, completed its meagre furnishing. 

‘* Well!” said the doctor's wife, and sat down, 
laughing. ‘The woman had no nerves. 

‘For Heaven's sake, don’t laugh!” I rejoined. 
“This is the most forlorn hope of an establish- 
ment I have seen yet.” 

She took me to the window. 

Great splashes of dew silvered the leaves of a 
cabbage-palm that grew near the balcony; flow- 
ers, scarlet, yellow, and white; patches of level 
emerald ; the canal, glistening like hoar-frost ; a 
hut under a magnolia-tree—the whole vivid splen- 
dor of the night revived my flagging spirits. 

“It’sa horrible place, though. What did they 
mean by that story? A dead woman in the 
house! I won’t sleep here; not a wink. Js 
that man’s dead wife down cellar?” 

“Yes; and I thought he had more sense,” said 
he doctor’s wife, glooming. ‘*She was there 
the last time we came here; had just died, poor 
soul! Then he thought of returning to England 
iamonth, It is a queer story,” she went on, 
under her breath. ‘* There's a magnificent octo- 
Toon somewhere near here—her name is Celia 
Terry—well educated and worth money. He 
loves her; she won't live as his mistress; he 
don't want to lose caste by making her his wife. 
Poor wretch! I don’t see but he is in as bad a 
ix as he can be—what with his ague and his un- 
requited love. But there is the bell!” 

“Tean’t eat! I won’t go down! I shall die!” 
I cried, catching my breath. 

“Come, come! no nervosities: you'll have 
hysteria next,” said the doctor's wife, handing 
me her smelling-salts. ‘*Since we are here, 
let's make the best of it. Depend upon it, you'll 
feel better to-morrow.” 

I pass over the Supper ;_ it. was more than fair, 
with its delicious fruits, cold meats, and cus- 
‘ards, Pepperpot, the giant, helped us, scowling 
al the time, and looking ready to eat us up, 

The doctor and Cousin Dyas were to sleep in 
4 small room adjoining ours, with the door open. 
Fortunately the locks were in good repair. The 
— thundered in the walls; unearthly cries 
sounded im every quarter; a white owl looked 
= at the window like a death’s-head. My nerves 
py so thoroughly shaken that I was ready for 

x amount of ghostly experience. We had 
ra ted two night-wicks, but the moon shone 
oan darkness, 80 that they seemed to float 

a in their cups of aromatic oil. 

be ey than all, the fine flowing net was a sham. 
cme swarmed with mosquitoes, and the gauzy 

‘Ains were full of rents and holes. 
night there was to be no sleep for me that 
vith m ae I sat up, fighting the insects 
doctor's ~~ kerchief, and almost envying the 
hee at e, who slept serenely, with her large 
nen, vv {astened over her face by the four cor- 

Th the pillow. 
. +he ceiling of the room had a stra’ ul- 
idee for me. In the connie was aa 
lke oe much discolored. It looked to me 
reemed tap-door. In the weird moonlight it 

Continually moving to and fro; but that, 
Ui a was fancy. 
te ashe of that dead woman down stairs; I 
vo otsteps—tramp, tram ds as of 

s ry eens in the atmosphere. 

‘deny something happened. 


I tried to touch 


strength deserted me utterly. 
In 


the doctor's wife. 1 strove to speak to her. 
vain: I was like a dead woman. 

Another moment and a light rope-ladder was 
thrown down. It touched one of the bed-posts, 
and rattled a little. An icy perspiration broke 
out on me from head to foot. I thought I was 
dying, but still my eyes retained the power of 
vision, 

A light figure clothed in white swung at the 
opening above me, clutching at the boards, then 
at the rope. It struggled for a footing, swinging 
round with the exertion, and then, slowly de- 
scending, caught at the bed-post, and stood up- 
right, panting for breadth. 

It was a woman, a dark, beautiful woman. 
Her long, glossy hair, uncoiled and curling, cov- 
ered her as with a robe. Her eyes were lus- 
trous and dewy; her arms were bare, and su- 
perbly shaped. Never in all my life, before or 
since, have I seen a face to compare with that— 
the swimming, dark orbs, the proud lips dashed 
with vermilion, the rich, creamy complexion. 

She stood there looking at me; I lay power- 
less, gazing at her. But one word escaped her 
as she clasped her hands in a passionate cry : 

** Lady !” 

The blood rushed back to my heart. 

** Who are you?” I whispered. 

**T am Celia Terry.” 

** What are you doing here ?” 

**Oh, it is dreadful—dreadful!” she mur- 
mared, not seeming to hear me. ‘‘I have been 
so deceived !” 

** Miss Terry 

It was the doctor's wife. 
her elbow, wide awake. 

** Mrs. Parmalee!” cried the girl, with a start. 

** How came you here ?” 

** Don’t look so angry, Mrs. Parmalee. If you 
knew what I know! Oh, you thought his wife 
was in that dreadful box down stairs. It's a 
miserable deception. I knew he never acted 
like an innocent man. I have noticed this slid- 
ing panel; I saw this rope-ladder in the shed 
where he keeps his seeds. I knew I saw a hu- 
man face at the cobwebbed window at the end 
of the room above this. I found that the roofs 
were easy to climb, though I didn’t dare come 
back that way. Mrs. Parmalee, I dragged this 
rope-ladder after me; something told me what 
he used it for. Mrs. Parmalee, that man’s wife 
is up there! Oh, God help her!” The girl shook 
from head to foot. 

‘The doctor's wife gazed from her face to mine. 
Her very lips were white. 

**T never dreamed that of Shultas,” she said, 
shivering. 

“*It is true!—that poor soul up there! Oh, 
Mrs. Parmalee, I can't trust myself to tell you; 
I can't indeed.” 

** And he was going to bury—what—to-mor- 
row ?” 

‘*] think in my soul he had not dared go on 
with that farce,” said the girl. ‘* Now what 
shall I do with the ladder? She has not strength 
to unhook it.” 

** Let it stay,” said the doctor’s wife. 
how will you return ?” 

‘* By the balcony; I can get down easily on 
the cabbage-tree.” 

‘Then go, for I intend to have this matter 
investigated. And Shultas would have married 
rou!” 

‘* That is all over—the wretch!” she muttered 
between her teeth. 

The doctor's wife dressed herself, and so did 
I. Then she waked her husband, and there was 
a consultation. 

Cousin Dyas volunteered to ascend the ladder ; 
he was agile and used to climbing. He came 
back in a cold horror, and took the doctor by 
himself to tell what he had seen. 

We did not lie down again. It seemed as if 
morning would never come. In that strange 
hush that in tropical countries precedes the 
dawn we strained our ears to listen, but could 
not hear a sound overhead. Our fancies were 
not pleasant. 

As Dr. Parmalee had predicted, Shultas was 
too unwell to rise at the usual hour that morn- 
ing. We locked our room, and took the key. 
Then we strolled round to the back of the house 
and peered down into the cellar. Through the 
grating we saw the metalli¢ case. He was kill- 
ing her by inches ; he was waiting for her to die. 
Before this, no doubt, he had hoped to marry 
the octoroon. : 

It was evident that Pitkin was not in the hid- 
eous secret. He talked over the matter of the 
coming ceremony as he played—and he really 
played surprisingly well. 

“‘ Pepperpot, tell the niggers to get that hole 
dug,” he said, significantly, to the giant, after 
breakfast. ’ 

At twelve Shultas came down, carefully dress- 
ed, but shaking. Ineed not say with what loath- 
ing we met him. . 

‘1 hope you slept comfortably?” he said. 
‘*You must avail yourselves of every pleasure 
possible to this poor place. I have put twenty- 
five men on the lawn and garden; it will be 
quite trim here by to-morrow. Those fellows 
mow well.” 

He stood looking out of the window. 

“* Pepperpot will take you to the coffee-field ; 
it’s all out in scarlet now. ‘Then there’s the 
pine-apple plantation; that’s a curiosity to 
strangers. r don’t know”—he shook harder as 
he turned from the window—‘‘ but I shall take 
your advice, doctor. I believe I have fully made 
up my mind to marry. It’s—it’s rather a pecul- 
iar case, you know. I suppose I shall be over- 
looked and neglected; but, as I said, I've fully 
made up my mind to that. One should secure 
one’s happiness, you know.” 

I felt myself growing white. 


” 


said another voice. 
She was leaning on 


** Now 


Cousin Dyas 


left the room abruptly; Mrs. Parmalee clutched 





© board wii the cornice did move. My | 


Cousin Dyas came back again. 


my dress, 
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**Shultas, what did your wife die of?” asked 
the doctor, suddenly, ‘I have never heard, I 
think.” 

** This cussed atmosphere, I fancy. Beg your 
pardon, ladies,” said Pitkin, gravely. ? 

“She died of—well, I suppose, apoplexy. 
There was no doctor; nobody but niggers in the 
house—and—decay set in so soon (you know all 
about that, doctor) that, as I could get no fe- 
male help, I placed her in a box myself. That's 
the way we poor devils have to do here. I got a 
metal coffin as soon as I could. She never want- 
ed to be buried in this heathenish place ; so—I— 
keep her, hoping every month to be able to carry 
her back. Why, if you believe me, at the funeral 
—for we had the show of one—I could only find 
a nigger preacher to conduct the service. Fact, 
upon my word,” 

His word! and he stood there, his lips black 
with lies. 

‘* Shultas,” said the doctor, rising, ‘‘ can I see 
you up stairs ?” 

The doctor’s voice was so changed that I start- 
ed, and Pitkin, in the midst of a delicate pia- 
nissimo passage, held his bow suspended. 

Shultas never answered. He turned a livid 
gray, and his teeth rattled harder. The doctor 
had reached the door. Shultas crept after him, 
utterly ignoring our presence, his great, cavern- 
ous eyes fastened upon Dr. Parmalee. And so 
together they passed out of our sight. 

We three listened, professedly, for an hour to 
the rapt and delighted Pitkin, but really agoniz- 
ing to catch the sound of returning footsteps. 
Cousin Dyas walked the floor, fanning himself 
with a huge dried palm leaf. 

Pepperpot came in and replaced the dirty cloth 
with one clean and shining. Pitkin played on. 

Then entered the doctor. He looked pale and 
grave. 

** Ladies, you will be ready to leave in an 
hour,” he said. ‘*I have found some boatmen 
to take us back.” 

** Not going!” said Pitkin, with a flourish of 
his bow. ‘‘ Why, the faneral—I mean the bury- 
ing—” 

‘**Can I see you alone for a minute, Sir?” 
asked the doctor; and his voice was so strangely 
solemn that the violin suddenly laid on its back 
and snapped an bk string. 

Well, we got ready in silence and in haste. 
The doctor said but little as we walked to the 
landing. Pitkin watched us off with a wretch- 
ed, frightened face. He knew all; and the last 
object we saw on the Java Plantation was poor 
Pitkin, elbows disconsolately bowed and hands in 
his pockets, 

Then the doctor told us that poor Mrs. Shul- 
tas was really dead, and that she must have died 
that night. 

**] left that wretch half dying,” he said; ‘‘ and 
if I thought there was a month's life in him I 
would blaze the whole matter abroad. He has 
lost every thing. The plantation is going to the 
dogs, and Miss Terry knows all. ‘That cuts him 
to the quick. I counseled with Pitkin and Pep- 
perpot (that’s a grand negro), and the poor mur- 
dered creature will at last be put in the metallic 
case and be buried to-day. So the service, what- 
ever it is, will be no mockery.” 

We were flying along the cool, green water as 
fast as six stalwart black arms could stroke. 

**See! We missed that last night,” said the 
doctor. 

It was an open sward to the right, where stood 
a little box of a house half concealed by wonder- 
ful vines and flowering shrubs. 

**Stop! back water!” shouted the doctor, as 
we were passing this sylvan paradise. 

Somebody was running down the pretty path 
from the cottage. It was the octoroon, more 
gloriously beautiful than ever. Cousin Dyas sat 
transfixed. 

**Tt is all over up there,” said Dr. Parmalee. 

** All over?” she mournfully questioned. 

“Yes; Mrs. Shultas is dead, and he is not 
much better.”” She shuddered, and put her hand 
over her eyes. Another moment and she was 
composed. 

‘**Can you keep a secret ?” asked the doctor. 

**T can,” she said, solemnly, 

‘Then, in God’s name! say nothing of the 
past. Itcan dono good. Farewell!” 

We all added “farewell” save Cousin Dyas, 
who made a motion, as the boat moved again, to 
jump ashore or throw himself overboard—at 
least the doctor’s wife accused him of one inten- 
tion or the other. 

**You couldn't marry her, so don’t make a 
fool of yourself,” she added, laughing; whereat 
Cousin Dyas said, Give him the chance and she 
would see. 

The Governor's féte was postponed. Ultimate- 
ly it came off; but Shultas only survived it a 
month, 

As for the beautiful octoroon, she married a 
thriving shop-keeper, a Portuguese, and went 
down to Georgetown to live. The last I heard 
from her she was both rich and happy. 

Java Plantation is falling into ruins, as it 
should, 


A DUTCH CANAL. 


Ros Roy, from whose journal in Holland we 
gave an interesting chapter last week, writes the 
following account of his visit to one of the vast 
engineering works for which the inhabitants of 
that country are celebrated : 

“The North Holland Canal, which was cut to 
save a roundabout from Amsterdam by the Zuy- 
der-Zee, is more than fifty miles long, and enables 
large ships to enter Holland at its extreme north- 
ernend. But this canal is too long, too narrow, 
too tortuous, and too shallow for the increasing 
length and depth of our largest merchant vessels. 
To save time, then, and much trouble and trans- 
shipment, the new canal opens to the west in- 
stead of the north. It is fifteen miles in length 
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instead of fifty-two, Its depth is twenty-six feet 
available instead of sixteen feet, and no bends or 
sudden turns obstruct the passage any where. 

_** At present the work is precisely in that con- 
dition most interesting to inspect, being just be- 
yond the state in which any doubt can remain as 
to ultimate success. Very likely this success 
will sap the other canal, and reduce Niewe Diep 
to a marine dépét; perhaps it will also draw the 
golden tide from Rotterdam, but perhaps, too, 
the merchants there will shift their quarters to 
the better entrepét of Amsterdam, aud yet, per- 
haps, indeed, when all is done, a certain German 
prince will stretch out his iron hand and ask for 
the new road, and very graciously thank those 
who made it for him. - 

**First of all, locks are being placed on the 
east to inclose an artificial lake about twelve 
miles long, at one end of which rests Amster- 
dam, and a deep channel is dredged! along this 
lake, with two banks gradually rising into solid 
tow-paths. Minor canals}in all about twelve 
miles long, are left on either side to communi- 
cate with the little towns now on the shores of 
the Y, but all this intermediate area of water 
will be pumped out, and so nearly 12,000 acres 
will thus be reclaimed. No one can say how 
much this new territory will sell for, but an acre 
I asked about at random was valued at £100. 

**'The dredging is far better..done than it was 
on the Suez Canal. The machinery has been 
steadily improved and simplified, and the latest 
and best appliance was only completed a few 
days ago. This consists of a tube resting near 
the ooze at the bottom, and containing a shaft 
with a centrifugal pump, which draws up the 
sand and water bodily—about half of each in the 
mixture—and forces it along wooden pipes float- 
ed along the surface of the water and flexibly 
jointed by leather hides. The slush is thus 
poured through a conduit about three hundred 
feet long and one foot broad, which resembles a 
huge black snake coiled and asleep on the water, 
and with its tail turned over the bank at the side. 
Through this tail, even when it is raised eight 
feet above the level, a copious fluid rushes, black 
as ink, but fertile for the next hundred genera- 
tions of cheese-making Hollanders. So simple 
is this plan that already it is being applied to the 
great banks of the Danube, and I saw boxes full 
of the hide joints being sent to the Sulina mouth. 
Not many, but still some, curiosities have been 
found in the ground dug up or dredged for the 
canal, An enormous mammoth’s skull and huge 
bones of the same fill one end of Mr. Freeman’s 
office, and these ought to be in the British Mu- 
seum, and could, I believe, be readily forwarded 
if properly applied for. One human skull has 
been dredged out nine feet below low-water mark, 
and I am enabled to bring it home. The size is 
large, the frontal part very small, the forehead 
being scarcely nore than an inch in height. 
One or two pottery pieces have also been found, 
and, of course, plenty of shells. As no gravel 
has appeared in the matter dredged from below, 
it seems plain that the idea is erroneous which 
has long suggested that an ancient mouth of the 





Rhine once led through Holland at this spot. 

‘“* The banks thus formed are gradually raised 
above the surface to the average of three feet, 
and then a layer of stiff clay is placed over the 
sand, On this is spread a sort of matting of 
loose reeds which grow profusely in every la- 
goon. Long twigs of the willow-like tree named 
‘rys’ are then laid down, and stakes about four 
feet long are driven through them in rows, while 
a regular twisted wattling of ‘rys’ is securely 
worked into these, and the whole assumes a 
most business-like aspect, utterly different from 
the loose, unprotected sand banks of the Suez 
Canal, which latter the water, the wind, and 
their own weight all conspire to ruin. Better 
than all the rest, a plant called ‘helm,’ which 
grows naturally on the sand hills, is being planted 
like cabbage rows upon the new-formed banks, 
and this rapidly takes root, and binds all togeth- 
er. ‘This plan is to be tried on the Suez Canal, 
but probably the climate and the larger propor- 
tion of salt-water in the Egyptian sand may pre- 
vent the ‘helm’ from growing there. At the end 
of the lake we reach the four miles of solid sand 
and elevated ground which had to be cut through 
before the western shore of Holland is attained. 
The deepest cutting is not more than 100 feet, 
and is a mere matter of digging and carrying 
away. At length we come to the locks close to 
the sea. ‘These are of enormous size, 500 feet 
long and 60 feet broad, with a depth over the 
silt of 30 feet. ‘The stone-work facing of these 
is beautifully fitted, and the 25,000,000 of 
Dutch bricks here laid are a model of brick-lay- 
ing. The width of the canal from centre to 
centre of the towing-path is about 500 feet, but 
at the edge of the main channel only 200 feet, 
and 80 feet at the bottom; but this gives ample 
room for the largest vessels to pass each other. 
Now we are in the thick of the ‘dunes’ or sand 
hills, Holland's western wall. They are not 
bare, but rather jungly in their look, and hares 
and rabbits, and curlew and spoonbills, are plen- 
tifully found by the sportsman on these wilds. 
Climbing this barrier, we can look down on the 
two gigantic pier arms that stretch forth boidly 
into the stormy sea, and which keep steadily 
lengthening every week, and gradually bending 
in their ends to form the grand entrance to the 
new-born port. Nearly one-half of these piers 
are already finished, and this not by casting in 
the huge blocks promiscuously, as at Port Said, 
but by placing every one on its page bed, well 
fitted to its neighbors, and bound by iron ties, so 
as to form a smooth-faced, upright sea - wall. 
The blocks thus piaced are made of concrete and 
Portland cement, in weight about ten tons each, 
just as at Port Said, and thousands of them are 
still on the shore waiting to be run along the 
pier, and then to be hoisted up by the iron neck 
of the great steam ‘ Titan’ which will swing them 





into their final beds.” 
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“FOR THIS RELIEF, MUCH THANKS!”—Suaksprare. 


Mayor Havt. ‘I will not receive you in an Official Capacity.” 
Granp Duke Avexis. ‘‘ You do me Honor.” 


[Suprrewent, Novewser 11,187}. 
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NICOL & DAVIDSON, 


686 Broadway, 


are receiving 
NOVELTIES from PARIS AND LONDON 
In 
REAL BRONZES, 
COMPOSITION BRONZES, 
BISQUE GOODS, 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, 
AND TEA SERVICES, 

VASES, PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), 
MANTEL SETS, 
GLASSWARE (from Baccarat), 
GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler), 
SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &c. 
Also, OF OWN MANUFACTURE, 

GAS FIXTURES and 
FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


DESOLATED CHICAGO, 


All from breaking a kerosene glass lamp. 


THE ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal, are the only lamps in use which can 
neither break, leak, nor explode, re ornamental and 
cheap. Adapted to all household uses; also to stores, 
factories, chandeliers, &c. Had this been used instea 
of the ever fatal glass, 1000 lives, $200,000,000 of pro: 
erty, and a now desolated city would have been spared. 
For Sale at all Lamp Stores, 
Manufactured by WALLACE & SONS, 
Agen ts wanted. } 89 Chambers St., New York. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


ee eee 


families. 
OIL HOUSE OF CHAS. PRATT, 
Established 1770.) 108 Fulton St., N.Y. 


WILL. M. CARLETON, 


AUTHOR OF 
“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT,” 
EDITS AND WRITES FOR 


THE DETROIT WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 


The Best Family Newspaper in the Country. #2 a 





2 MONTHS for 0. 


Every subscriber to the 


American Agriculturist 


for 1872, whose subscription comes to hand during Oc- 
tober and November, will receive the last two num- 
bers of this yaar FREE, That is, 


2 MONTHS for 0, 


What is the American Agriculturist? A superb 
Monthly Journal, rstastisnep Nn 1842, containing 44 
large quarto pages, Beautifully Illustrated, 
and full of plain, practical, original matter for the 
Farm, Garden, and Household, with a 
most interesting department for Boys and Girls. 





It is known all over the country, and 
every where acknowledged to be the best 
and cheapest agricultural paper ever pub- 
lished, correct in all its teachings, pure in 
all its sentiments, reMable in all its adver- 
tisements, It has been the best for 30 
YEARS IN SUCCESSION, and is constant- 
ly improving. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


is the acknowledged standard of Agricultural 
and Horticultural literature, and its 30 volumes 
constitute an invaluable cyclopedia. 

Its circulation is so large that it can be furnished 
for the low price of $1 50 a Wear; four copies for 
$5; ten copies for $12; twenty or more, $1 each; sin- 





year. Send for specimen copy and club circular. Ad- 
dress THE TRIBUNE, Detroit, Mich. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA, 


Church St., N.Y. P.O. Box 65 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 





with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale | 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Con8 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 


per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


gle numbers, 15 cents each. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers, 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 


PIANO-FORTES. 


THE BEST PIANOS AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 
And Upon the Most Favorable 
erms of Payment. 

We invite the attention of persons intending to pur- 
chase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, giving 
full descriptions of Styles and Prices, and the terms on 
which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 EAST 14th STREET, N. Y. 


E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 
OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
Ne. 591: BROADWAY, 
Call attention to the following novelties: 
ROBINSON & CHERRILL’S CLOUD AND SEA 
EFFECTS. Artists prize them. All persons of taste 
should select some. They have received twenty-seven 





medals in Europe. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. Stereo, exqui- 
GERMAN STUDIES, by Hirsch. _ (site. 


ENGLISH BELLES, from London Stereo Company. 

BERLIN BELLES, from Loescher and others. 

LANTERN SLIDES, new, plain, and colored. 

SILK. VELVET PASSE-PARTOUTS, newest styles, 

STATUARY, stereoscopic, new and beautiful. 

VIEWS OF INDIA, remarkably fine. 

ENGLISH CELEBRITIES, choice. collection. 

GRAPHOSCOPES, a fresh importation. 

ACTRESSES, by Sarony, Gurney, Howell, Brady. 

CALLA LILY, an exqnisite new chromo. 

CRUSHED BY ICEBERGS. Bradford. 

FRITH’S UNIVERSAL SERIES. Beautifal 8x10 
photos of all parts of the world. 

IMPERIAL PALACES AND ROME, by Lamy, very 
fine. 

ALBUMS, CHROMOS, FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES, 
VIEWS. 


PONTIS MEGALETHOSCOPES AND TRANSPA- 
RENCTES, 


KR. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO, 
No. 591 BROADWAY, 
Opposite Metropolitan. 





CUNDURANGO! 


BLISS, KEENE, & CO.’S FLUID EXTRACT, 


THE WONDERFUL REMEDY FOR 
CANCER, SCROFULA, ULCERS, SALT- 
RHEUM, and ALL OTHER CHRONIC 
BLOOD DISEASES. 


Dr. P. T. K 
dor and brought with him a quantity of the genuine 
Cundurango Bark, secured thre the official 
recommendation and assistance of His the 


President of Ecuador and the Government of that Re- 
P 
extent, and at a pore about one-quarter of that which 


je cost of the very small supply compelled us to 
charge. 

Our Fluid Extract is p: from the genuine 
Cundurango Bark from Loj uador, secured 


Ec ° 
by ‘ance of the authorities of that co . Sold 
by all-Dri in pint bottles, having on our 
name, trade-mark, and full direetions for use. Price, 
$10. Laboratory, No. 60 Cedar St., New York. 


BLISS, KEENE, & CO. 





245 BROADWAY, New York, 


D. W. Buss, M.D., Washington, D.C.; Z, E. Briss, 
M.D., New York; P. T. KExnz, M.D., New York. 








NABE & CO.’S PIANOS. 


18,000 of these Celebrated Instruments are now in use in this Country and Europe. They have 
been awarded 85 Gold and Silver Medals. Every Instrument fully warranted for five years. 


WAREROOMS: 
650 Broadway, New York, and 69 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


J. BAUER & CO., General Agents 


3-4 Plate, 16 & 20 


NER, AND RUN WITH THE GRE 
WHERE AT THEIR RESPECTIVE 


ORDER. 


CONSIDERED, ARE THE LOWEST 
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safety, and absence of 
For sale by 


——_—— 


HALFOR 
LEICESTERSH 





Made in any part of th 


FOR FAMILY 





(Established 1833, Baltimore, Md,) 


Pianos to rent; sold on installments; and old ones takea in exchange. Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL FIRST-CL 


WALTHAM WATCHES! 


Sizes. 


THESE ARE THE BEST WATCHES MADE IN 
THIS COUNTRY, AND ARE MADE WITH AND 
WITHOUT STEM-WINDING ATTACHMENT. 

THEY ARE FINISHED IN THE BEST MAN. 


ATEST ACCU- 


RACY, AND CAN NOT BE EXCELLED ANY 


PRICES. 


THE CASES ARE ALL OF THE NEWEST PAT- 
TERNS, AND SPECIALLY MADE TO OUR OWN 


OUR STOCK OF THESE WATCHES IS NOW 
THE LARGEST, AND OUR PRICES, ALL THINGS 


IN THE CITY. 


BALL, BLACK, & CO, 


JEWELERS and SILVERSMITHS, 
565 & 567 Broadway. 


(0, 


UNION SQUARE, New York, 


IMPORTERS OF 


FINE WATCHES. 


Sole Agents in the United States 


FRODSHAM WATCH, 
THE BEST MADE. 


‘WICKES’ 
ECLECTIC 


OIL 


light, 
especially designed for use wherever good 
mane z odor are required. 


»il lamp. 
be used in any kind of Kerosene 0! 

For « J. H. WICKES, | 
120 Maiden Lane, N.Y., 


In Cans and Cases and Prime Barrels. 


IRE 


TABLE SAUCE. 
The Best Sauce and Relish 


e world 


USE. 


ass GROCERS 








Cound 
Sprur 
Pies ; 
Suspid 
Was 


